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TALES OF THE FLYING 
SERVICES 


I 


AN INTRODUCTION ON FLYING IN GENERAL 


IMPRiMIs let me state that most of this introduction 
has nothing whatever to do with the Flying Services 
—at any rate, no more than Noah’s Ark had to do 
with the British Navy. Introductions are dull 
things at best, and few people have any real fondness 
for Ancient History; therefore, those who want 
to read of the doings—tragic and comic—of the 
Flying Services, are warned to skip this preliminary 
chapter. 

There are, however, quite a number of people 
who are only now beginning to take an interest in 
flying machines and the curious beings who handle 
them, and for their benefit it may be well to give a 
brief—a very brief—account of the early days of 
flying, just so that they may get some idea of the 
progress that has been made in a very few years 
in the new means of locomotion, which is destined 
to be in due time the most commonly used method 
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of human transport—barring always human feet— 
simply because it needs neither roads, nor rails, but 
merely garages—perhaps not even garages, for an 
aeroplane can rest in any one’s field, or on any 
river of reasonable size, or can anchor in any 
sheltered spot along the coast. 


THE FIRST FLIER 


Leaving out of the question Icarus, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and others, legendary or real, who tried to fly 
and failed, the first case of a power-driven aeroplane 
leaving the ground, to which any authenticity 
attaches, was that of a curious bat-like monoplane, 
built by M. Ader in France, and driven by a steam 
engine. 

This affair is credibly stated to have flown 300 
yards at a height of a few inches, in October, 1897. 

The expense of building the thing broke poor 
M. Ader, and though he lived till 1912, or there- 
abouts, he was never able to resume his aeroplane 
experiments. 

He called his machine the “ Avion,’ and with 
true national grace, the French aeroplanes of war 
are to-day semi-officially known as “avions.” But 
the compliment is all the inventor ever got out of his 
machine. 

The next aeroplane which really flew, and the 
first to show any controllability, was a biplane 
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built by the Brothers Wilbur and Orville Wright, of 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. | 

They actually made controlled, if precarious, 
flights varying in duration between a few seconds 
and about twenty minutes in 1903; but they only 
obtained genuine success in 1908, by exceeding an 
hour’s duration in the air, when Wilbur Wright 
brought a machine to France. 

The Wright Brothers owned a cycle shop at 
Dayton, and built their experimental machines in 
their spare time. They even built the engine them- 
selves, and though their original type of aeroplane 
is now far out of date, their little four-cylinder 
engine still stands out as one of the lightest motors 
for its power which has ever been produced. 

Unfortunately, Wilbur Wright, who was the me- 
chanical member of the partnership, died in 1913, and 
very little progress has been made with the Wright 
aeroplane, though the original Wright Patents have 
been held by the United States Courts to cover most 
modern methods of controlling aeroplanes. 

Somewhere in 1906 or 1907, a Dane named 
Ellehammer, who is still alive, made some short 
flights on a little monoplane of his own construction, 
and at about the same period the Brazilian Santos 
Dumont also made small flights or long hops. 
These two were undoubtedly the first to fly reason- 
able distances in Europe, though which was first 
still seems doubtful. | 
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In 1907, the Voisin Brothers of Paris, together 
with the Farman Brothers and M. Bleriot, were 
all experimenting in partnership, much of the expense 
being borne by M. Archdeacon—to whom we all 
owe a debt of gratitude for thus encouraging research. 
But it was not till 1908 that the Voisin’s biplane 
really flew. 

M. Bleriot, well known as a motor lamp manu- 
facturer, went on experimenting on his own account, 
but M. Henry Farman (the son of British parents) 
remained with the Voisins and flew the first successful 
biplane they built. 

In 1908, also, Mr. Glenn Curtiss, who is now 
probably turning out more aeroplanes than any 
other manufacturer in the world, was experimenting 
in America with Mr. McCurdy (a Canadian) and 
Professor Graham Bell, the telephone inventor. So 
successful were their experiments that one biplane 
of theirs, piloted by Mr. McCurdy and Mr. Baldwin, 
in turns, flew over 1000 miles during the winter of 
1908-1909, using the ice of a harbour in Nova Scotia 
as an aerodrome. No other aeroplane of the period 
flew anything like such an aggregate distance. 


THE GREAT YEAR 


The Great Year of Flying was undoubtedly 1909, 
for everything seemed to happen all at once. 
First of all, M. Bleriot, in France, made a real 
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cross-country flight—of ten miles or so in a line—on 
amonoplane. Then M. Henry Farman, on a modifi- 
cation of a Voisin biplane, also flew across country. 
Then the famous Hubert Latham made what at 
the time seemed wonderful flights on an Antoinette 
-monoplane—the most graceful aeroplane that ever 
flew. And then M. Bleriot flew the Channel from 
Calais to Dover, demonstrating once and for all that 
Great Britain is no longer an island—for military 
purposes. 

That flight was actually the chief argument 
available for those of us who could see what flying 
machines would become before long, and who 
realised that the sooner the beginnings of the Flying 
Services were founded, the better it would be for 
this country. Of course we were jeered at, and told 
that flying was impossible, except for a few trained 
acrobats—it is in fact easier than driving a fast car ; 
but as we had been told the same thing in the early 
days of cycling, and in the early days of motoring, 
we were not discouraged, and hardly even annoyed. | 
We merely regretted the obtuseness of the English 
mind, and resolved to keep on hammering till we 
drove the new idea into it. 

It so happens that the coming of war has saved 
us a great deal of trouble in this respect, but there is 
still plenty of hammering to be done before we can 
hold the same place in the air that we now hold at 

sea. And those who have intelligence may easily 
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comprehend that command of the air will be just as 
necessary to us in the future as is command of the 
sea at present—unless, of course, we are content 
to exist by courtesy of our European neighbours. 

However, to return to our Ancient History—1909 
culminated in the great Aviation Meeting at Reims, 
when crowds of a size never seen before gathered to 
see real flying for the first time in history. 

Colossal distances—exceeding 100 miles without 
descent—were flown. Enormous heights, exceed- 
ing 1000 feet, were reached. Men spent hours in 
the air. Glenn Curtiss won the Gordon-Bennett 
Cup for speed, travelling at over fifty miles an 
hour, and beating Bleriot. Latham, Paulhan, and 
Farman competed for distance and duration. Latham 
won the height competition. The famous Gnome 
engine, the lightest motor in the world, made its 


first public appearance, and enabled the clumsy. 


Voisin of Paulhan, and the elementary Farman 
biplane of Henry Farman, to compete with the 
Antoinette of Latham. 

No one was killed—which really seems rather 
wonderful, when one recalls in the light of modern 
knowledge the way most of the machines were 
stuck together—the Antoinette was the only one 
which was really built. Every one enjoyed them- 
selves hugely, and those of us who were there have 
always rather ‘“‘swanked ” about it ever since—just 
as I am doing now. 
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A month later another meeting, with still bigger 
crowds, was held at Juvisy, near Paris, but the 
flying was nothing like so good. 

Later in the year—in October—attempts were 
made to hold flying meetings at Doncaster and 
Blackpool, the former town having the honour 
of being the first, and though the flying was poor, 
and the general public was patently bored by the 
hours of inaction, still they helped to spread the 
interest in flying. 

During this year the first flights were made in 
England by Mr. A. V. Roe and by the late Mr. S. F. 
Cody—commonly called “ Colonel’? Cody. Each 
claimed to be the first to fly, but in anycaseMr. Roe— 
who in partnership with his brother, Mr. H. V. Roe, 
is now running one of the biggest and most efficient 
aeroplane factories 1n this country—can, at any rate, 
claim to be the first Briton to fly in the British 
Isles—Mr. McCurdy has, I think, priority over all 
British subjects. 


CURIOSITIES OF FINANCE 


Mr. Roe, who was originally a marine engineer, 
struggled along gamely without financial support 
other than he could get from his family—who are 
not wealthy—and finally, after building triplanes, 
or three-deckers, produced the “ tractor’”’ type of 
biplane which is at present almost universal where 
fast flying is required. 
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When, at last—in 1912—there seemed some 
prospect: of the Army taking aeroplanes seriously, 
his brother, formerly an army officer, a manufacturer 
of elastic webbing, and especially of a particular 
brand of braces, induced his partner, Mr. Lord, to 
back the aeroplane business, and this backing 
undoubtedly saved the life of the firm, and so 
provided both the Navy and Army with one of their 
most valuable sources of supply. The Roe Brothers 
frequently jest in these days of freedom from 
financial cares, about the days when the fate of 
Avro aeroplanes hung suspended on “ Bull’s Eye 
Braces.” 

Naturally every aeroplane business had to be 
financed, in those early days, by some other business, 
for none of our sporting millionaires could see that 
there was as much sport in backing an aeroplane 
experimenter as in backing a horse, and only one 


or two could see that aeroplanes would ever be a 


business proposition. Hence, Bleriot financed by 
his lamp trade, the Farmans financed by their 
retail trade in motor-cars, the Short Bros. financed 


at first by the elder brother’s patents on steam 


turbines, and other inventions. 

In Great Britain Sir George White, Bart., the 
tramway magnate, started in 1910 the British and 
Colonial Aeroplane Co., at Bristol, for being an 
expert in transport matters, he could see what would 
come in the future. Later, in 1910, or early in 1911, 


| 


| 
| 
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the great Vickers Company started an aeroplane 
department under Captain Wood, but all the other 
aeroplane makers in Great Britain dragged along 
in hand-to-mouth fashion right up to 1913, when 
Service aviation really began to develop into some- 
thing worth considering. 


AVIATION MEETINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


However, to hark back a bit, I9I0 saw the true 
start of flying in this country. Aviation meetings 
were held at Wolverhampton, Bournemouth, and 


Lanark. The Brooklands Automobile Racing Club 


started to lay out the centre of their great racing 
track as an aerodrome. M. Paulhan flew from 
London to Manchester, and won the Daily Mail 
£5000 prize from Mr. Grahame-White, who had 
failed in an earlier attempt. The Royal Aero Club 
made a regular aerodrome for experimental work 
in the Isle of Sheppey, and there the famous Short 


Brothers established their workshops. Mr. Cody 


went on experimenting at Aldershot, and various 
people gave exhibition flights—frequently only 
hops—in various parts of the country. 

Torx was the year of the “ Circuit of Britain,” 
when about twenty aviators left Brooklands to 
fly round England and Southern Scotland, and 
only two got back, the winner being Lieutenant 
Conneau, of the French Navy—better known as M. 
‘“‘ Beaumont.” 
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In 1911 the Admiralty kindly permitted four 
officers: Lieutenant Samson, R.N., Lieutenant 
Gregory, R.N., Lieutenant Longmore, R.N., and 
Lieutenant Gerrard, R.M.L.I., to learn to fly on 
sundry Short biplanes lent to the Navy by Mr 
Frank McClean, a member of the Royal Aero Club. 
They were given the use of the Club ground at 
Eastchurch, and they were taught by Mr. G. B. 
Cockburn, a member of the Club, who devoted about 
six months of his time to teaching and experimenting 
with these officers. They are the pioneers of Naval 
aviation, and their tuition cost the country nothing, 
thanks to the patriotism of the two gentlemen 
mentioned. 


THE WAR OFFICE AWAKES 


Towards the end of the year the War Office awoke 
to the existence of a curious thing called an aeroplane, 
and four or five officers who were eccentric enough to 
believe in the possibilities of a machine which could 
fly, were sent down to Salisbury Plain to experiment 
under Captain Fulton, an Artillery officer, who is 
now—so occasionally is virtue rewarded—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and a C.B., and chief of the Aero- 
nautical Inspection Department, Royal Flying 
Corps—a department to which the Army pilots 
owe the all-round excellence of construction of 
British aeroplanes, and so owe their lives, because 
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of the rarity of British-built machines breaking in 
the air. | 

At the time Captain Fulton was experimenting 
at his own expense with a Bleriot monoplane, which 
was his own property, so one may safely give him 
credit for being the pioneer of British Military 
Aviation. | 

IgiI2 saw the rise to popularity of the Hendon 
Aerodrome, and the spread of exhibition flying all 
over the country. Thousands of people must have 
paid for passenger flights in that year. 

Also in 1912, the Royal Flying Corps was formed, 
under the command of Brigadier-General David 
Henderson, D.S.0.—now a Major-General and a 
K.C.B. British aeroplane makers were then officially 
recognised by the holding of a Military Aeroplane 
Competition, to try and discover the best machine 
for military purposes. This competition was won 
by Mr. S. F. Cody, and one curious result was that 
after the competition was over, practically all the 
prize-winning machines broke in the air and killed 
their pilots. 

In the autumn of 1912 Naval and Military 
aeroplanes took definite part in Army Manceuvres 
for the first time, and the late General Sir James 
Grierson—who was commanding one of the opposing 
armies—was greatly impressed by the result of 
aerial reconnaissance. From that time ‘ forward 
he was one of the strongest supporters of aircraft 
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on the Army Council, and military aviation in 
particular, as well as the British Army in general, 
sustained a heavy blow by his death in the early 
days of the war. 

1913 was rather an uninteresting year, except 
for the gradual spread of public interest in flying, 
but it was marked by the first serious use of sea- 
planes in Naval Manceuvres. They were few in 
number, and did not do anything brilliant, but some 
of the feats of navigation performed by the pilots 
far out of sight of land, showed the immense possi- 
bilities open to big seaplanes in the future. 

Also the Royal Flying Corps did exceedingly 
good work during Army Manceuvres, and the lessons 
then learned have been of high value ever since. 

It was in this year that those of us who have 
followed aviation closely from the start began to be 
nervous about German development of military 
aviation. Big cross-country competitions were pro- 
moted in which military aviators were encouraged 
to compete, and big prizes were put up by Govern- 
ment Departments. German makers of aeroplanes 
and engines were given orders on a scale which 
would have frightened officials in this country. All 
these points were duly set forth in print in The 


Aeroplane, and in a few non-technical papers at — 


the time, but though Navy and Army alike wanted 
aircraft, there was not, apparently, the money 
available for developments on the German scale, 
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and the official policy seemed to be to “ wait and see ” 
what other countries developed. 

The result was that we waited just a shade too 
long, for many aeroplane firms expired for lack of 
orders, and so what would have been valuable 
sources of supply had ceased to exist when war 
began. 

During 1914, development in this country was 
still slow, and when the Royal Flying Corps held a 
“concentration camp” of all its squadrons on 
Salisbury Plain in June and July, and a “ grand 
aerial review ’—as the papers called it—was held 
for the edification of sundry personages—among 
whom were the German and Austrian military 
attachés—only about thirty aeroplanes actually 
flew, and the few others that did not fly were duly 
inspected and were doubtless noted by the said 
attachés. 

A similar concentration of aircraft, about twenty 
seaplanes and a dozen shore-going aeroplanes, was 
held by the Royal Naval Air Service in connection 
with the Review at Spithead, late in July, which 
turned out to be the mobilisation of the Fleet— 
thanks apparently to a friendly hint from some one 
on the Continent. 

Just about the same time sundry German 
aviators beat practically all the World’s Records for 
duration, distance, and climbing on a large type 
of tractor biplane, which gave some of us the hint 
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as to the immediate line of German development, 
which, after a few months of war, resulted in the 
“scrapping ” of all the old ‘‘ Taube”’ type mono- 
planes and their replacement by the big biplanes 
which did such splendid flying towards the end of 
the first year of war. 

One of the German pilots referred to above, 
flew for over twenty-four hours without alighting, 
and covered over 1000 miles in the time. 

Another rose to nearly 26,000 feet altitude, both 
far surpassing French and British records, and only 
then did our authorities see the true result of German 
official encouragement of private enterprise and 
public competition. 

On two points only could we beat the Germans, 
namely, in the production of small fast scouting 
machines, nicknamed “ tabloids” in the Services, 
and in the production of pilots. The British 
officer, generally a horseman and always a sports- 
man, has always been able to beat the German 
pilot simply by superior skill in manceuvring and 
daring in attack. Such men on small fast aeroplanes 
have more than held their own against enormously 
superior numbers. It has been a case of the Spanish 
Armada all over again, in which the little English 
“mosquito ’’ craft have been more than a match 
for their clumsier antagonists. And it is with the 
doings of the flying men of both the Navy and Army 
that the following series of tales is concerned. | 
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II 
PART I 


THE RovaL NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


VERY soon after the beginning of the war a young 
friend of mine who went to the front in that excellent 
corps known to Mr. Thomas Atkins as the “ Body 
Snatchers,” and officially styled the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, wrote home to say that after having 
had something to do with most arms of the Service, 
he had come to the conclusion that the flying people 
generally regarded the whole war as a show got up 
for their special benefit, and that in the next war 
he was going to take particular care that he was in 
the Royal Flying Corps. 

Apart from this young gentleman’s calm assump- 
tion that this vast war is only a kind of dress- 
rehearsal for the real Armageddon, there is something 
to be said for his view of the “‘ flying people,” as he 
calls them. 

In the first place those who fly see more of the 
war than does any one else, and conversely they are 

21 
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seen more than any one else. The “ light which 
beats upon a throne”’ is a mild illumination com- 
pared with the publicity which attends the move- 
ments of an aeroplane when passing from its own 
to the enemy’s territory. The eyes of two armies 
are upon it, and an unpleasantly large proportion 
of the rifles and machine-guns, not to mention all 
the “‘ Archibalds,” or anti-aircraft guns, of one 
army are aimed at it.. Hence, though the pilot 
himself remains anonymous his movements are of 
intense interest to his public, the armies in the field 
below, and in something the same way the doings | 
of any aviator are of interest to the public at home. 

In the second place, both officers and men of the 
Flying Services took to war generally more naturally 
than did those of any other arm. It has always been 
recognised not only in our own Services, but among 
all Continental nations, that those who flew were 
always on active service, and, in fact, during the 
early days of aviation, flying was more dangerous ~ 
than life in the trenches is to-day. The result has 
been that after one has dug the mangled corpses 
of a few of one’s best friends out of wrecked aero- 
planes, as most of us have done who have been 
closely concerned with flying in its early days, one 
becomes more or less used to sudden death, and it 
may be that one learns to estimate human life more 
nearly at its true value and to set more store by the 
cause in which it is given. 
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The officers and men—and civilian aviators too— 
who died in the Conquest of the Air in the early 
days are also among the heroes who have died in the 
Conquest of Germany, for without their sacrifices 
flying people would not have attained that ‘‘ marked 
supremacy in the air” of which Sir John French 
wrote in his first long despatch. 

Be that as it may, our Service aviators went into 
the war cheerfully and contentedly, as part of their 
everyday work, and when after some months of war 
they found that their losses due to hostile fire were 
practically negligible and many times less than their 
losses due to simple accidents at home or behind 
our own lines in France, they were considerably 
surprised though not unduly elated. | 

To-day, what with improvements in the aero- 
planes themselves, and improvements in the training 
of pilots, it is found on sheer statistics that flying 
is by far the safest job connected with the war, 
except that of a gilded and red-tabbed staff officer 
comfortably billeted at the back of the front. 
However, this feeling of security does not obtrude 
itself on the notice of the aviator who is flying over 
heavy gun-fire, so it does not account altogether for 
the light-heartedness with which the average flier 
goes about his work. It is only that the attitude 
of humorously resigned cheerfulness, which seems to 
be the characteristic of the British sailor or soldier 
on active service, is somewhat more developed in the 
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aviator, partly by the exhilarating effect of the pure . 
air in which he spends a certain amount of his time, 
and partly because he is by nature of a more sanguine 
temperament—otherwise he would never have taken 
to flying in the first place, for it is not more than a 
few months in fact since the officer who proposed 
to leave his regiment and take to flying was regarded 
by his seniors, and even by some of his coevals, 
as a species of amiable lunatic. It is only since 
war broke out that he has been taken seriously py 
the ordinary routine officer. 

However, partly because of the nature of his 
work and partly because of his own nature the 
Service aviator falls (literally in many cases) into 
many adventures, and it so happens that the inside 
history of some of those adventures has come my 
way, and judging by the apparent interest they cause 
when told verbally, they have seemed worth telling 
again in print. Of those which follow some have 
already been done into type in the pages of the 
Daily Express, and some in my own paper. In most 
cases further details have come to light since, which 
may alter the story a trifle, but in all cases the 
essential facts are as stated. 

In a good many cases I have felt obliged to 
suppress the names of the heroes, or victims, as the 
case may be, for I have no desire for my own sake 
to destroy the friendships of years, and in any case 
the naval or military officer who gets his name into 
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print, outside of official documents of course, before 
he reaches the rank of an Admiral or of a General 
Officer, is not regarded with favour in high places. 

It is generally and rightly considered in the 
Services that public adulation affects young officers 
much as alcohol does. It either acts as a stimulant 
or an emetic. The lucky ones are those whom it 
affects in the latter way, for they have no desire 
for a second dose. In the other case, public 
advertisement may cause them to be a bit above their 
proper form for a while, but they invariably come a 
crash sooner or later if they are so unfortunate as to 
acquire a craving for it. 

Chiefly for this reason public advertisement, like 
other forms of intoxication, is regarded in both 
services as bad form, and it simply ‘isn’t done,” 
so there’s an end of it. Nevertheless, those of the 
readers of this book who have friends in the Flying 
Services will probably succeed in discovering the 
originals of the stories which are told about people 
with imaginary names, or no names at all, if they are 
really anxious to do so. 

Before proceeding to the stories themselves, 
permit me to point out that there are two very 
distinct and separate Flying Services. The Royal 
Naval Air Service, though younger as a flying 
service, takes precedence by virtue of being a branch 
of the Navy—the Senior Service. The Royal Flying 
Corps is the particular guardian angel of the Army. 
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Originally it was intended that there should be one 
Royal Flying Corps consisting of a Naval Wing and a 
Military Wing ; but it was soon found that a naval 
aviator had to be a sailor first and an aviator after- 
wards, and that a soldier is a soldier, and not that 
transcendental being beloved of the Press and 
commonly called an “airman,” a word hated 
poisonously by those who fly. 

The reason for the division is that it takes about 
a couple of months’ training to make a fairly capable 
fller out of a man who is naturally adapted for 
flying, and it takes years to make an officer. Also, 
it is gradually being recognised officially that an 
aeroplane is not a thing apart, but merely a vehicle 
to carry a sailor or a soldier, as the case may be, 


and that he must know his job in connection with his 
own Service, which is quite different from that of the 


other Service, if he is to be anything more than an 
aerial chauffeur. Even then the jobs of the seaplane 
pilot and that of the land-going pilot differ as much 
as do those of the drivers of a motor-boat and of a 
motor-car. 

And that is why it is absurd to expect ever to see 
an Aerial Service, with an Air Minister in charge, as 
a separate thing from the Army and the Navy. 
It would only mean splitting that Aerial Service into 
two parts, one for the Navy and one for the Army, 
and it is much more sensible to let each of the Great 
Services have its;own separate minor Service or 
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Corps, whichever it likes to call it, the individual 
members of which can be trained according to the 
fine old traditions of the Service to which they have 
the honour to be appointed. 

Having said so much, let me to my tales, 
beginning with the Naval Air Service by way of 
recognising its claim to precedence. 


THE SEA-PATROLS 


At the very beginning of the war, before the 
armies joined battle, and when Mr. Churchill’s 
cleverness in mobilising the Fleet some weeks 
before the war—‘ just in case’’—had effectively 
interned the German Fleet in the Kiel Canal, the air- 
craft of the enemy Powers did not encounter one 
another. On our side the R.N.A.S., which had 
. mobilised with the Fleet, started out on a steady 
system of sea and coast patrols, partly in the hopes 
of destroying a Zeppelin—a hope deferred for some 
ten or eleven months,—and partly to look for sub- 
marines, or “ any old thing in the way of warships,”’ 
as they put it. 

Now coast patrol work is 5 not so bad. One flies 
out to sea a mile or so and then flies parallel to the 
coast, just watching for something to turn up, and 
generally high enough to be able to glide to the 
shore if the engine goes on strike. Sometimes sea- 
planes are used, and sometimes land machines. 
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It is not exciting work as a rule, but it is not over 
dangerous, and it is not very dull, for one has coast- 
wise shipping to watch, and the scenery on the 
coast is entertaining. 

Incidentally, one young friend of mine, a smart 
officer of Marines, since dead, poor lad, in an accident, 
was on patrol along the East Coast during manceuvres 
when, while flying over the Wash, he spotted what 
looked like a lot of men’s heads on an entirely un- 
inhabited sand-bank in the middle of the Wash. 


Being, like Mr. Kipling’s baby elephant, “filled © 


with ’satiable curtiosity,’’ he calmly proceeded to 
land on that sand-bank, twenty miles from any- 
where or any human being, and found to his glee that 
the “men” were real wild seals, apparently so 
unsophisticated that they barely troubled to waddle 
away when he walked up to them. Fortunately 
for him he did not land on a quicksand, and fortu- 
nately his engine behaved properly in getting off the 
sand-bank. The notion of landing miles from any 
possible help just to see the seals is a trifle quaint, 
but it showed the right type of inquiring mind which 
makes a good air scout. 

The real sea-patrol is another matter. Here the 
pilot starts from a shore station and plugs off over 
the wild wet sea, to cover a certain “ beat ”’ as well 
as he can by compass and watch. 

The North Sea is always treacherous, for if it 
falls calm a fog gets up in a few minutes; and if it 
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blows, it blows your teeth down your throat. And 
the further north you get the worse is the weather. 

Thus it befell that in the early days of war a 
certain captain of marines, one of the most popular 
officers in the R.N.A.S., set forth from a Scottish 
air station in the very far north on a fifty or sixty- 
mile beat, accompanied by a Petty Officer wire- 
less operator. All went well for an hour or so, 
and then the engine petered out, so down they came, 
alighting perfectly. The wind dropped, and a thick 
fog rose, though neither affected the waves much, 
which continued to chop about in all directions, as 
waves will do after the wind has ceased to give them 
direction. 

The officer and man made strenuous efforts to 
start the engine; but without success. Sitting high 
up in the body of the machine their weight acted 
like a pendulum, and increased the roll of the sea- 
plane as the waves swung her from side to side. 
In order to steady her they climbed out of the body 
and sat themselves one on each float, hoping in this 
- way to keep her down a bit. The waves washed 
over them and the fog closed down tighter. It grew 
colder and colder, and the prospect of ever being 
found seemed very remote, for their extreme range 
of vision was not more than a hundred yards through 
the fog, and they had no means of making themselves 
heard if a ship came by out of sight. Presently, 
after sitting soaking and shivering for an hour or 
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more, they heard the sound of engines, good hearty 
seagoing turbines, not the screech of an aeroplane 
engine, and began to wonder whether Fate was 
merely going to play a low-down joke on them and 
let the ship go past unseen and unseeing. 

Then, to their joy, a few minutes afterwards the 
long reptilian form of a destroyer slid out of the 
fog, making straight for them as if to ram them. 
They were seen just in time, and the destroyer 
sheered off, circled round, and then came alongside 
the seaplane, which by now was merely a battered 
wreck. The continued rolling had swung her wing- 
tips under water, and the waves breaking over them 
had smashed up the light woodwork and fabric of 
the wings and tails. In fact, in another half-hour 
the tail would probably have broken off, the machine 
-would have toppled over backwards, and have 
turned upside down, and the crew would have been 
left hanging on to the floats alone. 

As it was they were rescued just in time, and by 
the sheer luck of one of our own destroyers from their 
own station chancing to keep a course which brought 
her into their own particular 200 yard circle of 
visible water. 

The crew of the destroyer got the engine and’ 
more valuable parts of the wrecked seaplane on 
board, and they were back at their station before 
any one had time to feel really anxious about them. 

Next day officer and man were out again patrol- 
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ling on a new machine, though one would have 
expected the strain of sitting and hoping on the 
slowly dissolving seaplane to have wrecked their 
nerve for weeks. 

Writing about the adventure to an anxious and 
inquiring friend who had heard the story indirectly, 
the officer treated it merely as an incident in the 
day’s work, adding, “‘ The worst of it was that I had 
plenty of cigarettes with me, and they had kept 
perfectly dry, but we were both too sea-sick to 
smoke them.”” Which was indeed the irony of fate. 


A MYSTERY OF THE SEA 


Two other officers who went out from the same 
station had not the same good fortune. As they 
did not return at their appointed time other sea- 
planes and some destroyers were sent in search of 
them, patrolling all over the course they should 
have kept, but no trace of them could be found. 
Days afterwards their machine was discovered, 
floating very little damaged directly on their proper 
line of patrol, but the two officers had disappeared. 

It might have been thought that they had been 
taken off by some fishing-boat, or even by a German 
submarine, but for the curious fact that the safety 
belts, worn by pilot and passenger to prevent them 
from being pitched out of the machine in bumpy 
winds, had been cut. and not simply unhitched. 
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If the officers had wanted to release themselves 
from the belts on nearing the water they had only 
to pull the safety catch and they would have been 
free instantly, so obviously they did not perform the 
slower operation of getting out their knives and 
cutting the belts. 

The only possible explanation is that they alighted 
safely and sat in the machine hoping to be picked up. 
Feeling themselves growing weak with hunger and 
exposure they must have buckled on their belts 
again to prevent themselves from being pitched 
overboard while unconscious, and they must have 
been found in an unconscious condition by some 
foreign vessel, the crew of which cut the belts to get 
them out of the machine. 

If that vessel had been a German and had brought 
them ashore as prisoners, their relatives would have 
heard from them, as all prisoners are allowed to 
communicate. Even if they were dead when found, 
probably the skipper would have communicated 
the fact insome way. Therefore it seems most likely 
that they were taken on board some vessel which was 
afterwards lost with all hands. 

This is one of the minor tragedies of the war, 
but it gives some idea of the cool courage needed to 
go out day after day on patrol miles out to sea, 
flying between the blank grey sky and the feature- 
less expanse of water, knowing that if one’s engine 
fails the odds are very long against ever being found, 
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and that if the wind gets up, one’s light craft of 
wood, wire and fabric will be beaten to pieces in an 
hour or two. 

Many of our bravest and most skilful aviators, 
men who have flown over gun-fire, and have had 
endless narrow escapes of one kind and another, 
have told me that nothing in the Flying Services 
is so trying as sea-patrol work, and nothing is really 
so dangerous. 

Yet there is no glory attached to it, no special 
promotion, and no decorations are won by it. 
There is nothing to be got out of it except the com- 
forting sense that one has done one’s duty to the 
best of one’s ability. That is why I presume to 
put the sea-patrols before any one else in this little 
book. 

Occasionally the sea and coast patrols have 
adventures which turn into comedy after looking 
like tragedy. One young officer had been out on 
coast patrol work on a land-going machine—that 
is, one without floats, and had gone rather further 
out to sea than was quite wise. He had several 
bombs on board, just in case he might happen on an 
enemy submarine, and he had with him a Chief 
Petty Officer wireless operator. On his way home 
his engine began to fail, and the machine began 
slowly to lose its height. As he came lower and 
lower he remembered to lighten the machine by 
heaving some of the bombs overboard. In this 
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way he managed to get near home, steadily sinking 
all the time. 

Finally, when within half a mile of shore, he: was 
only just scraping over the tops of the waves, and 
then he jettisoned his last bomb. What happened, 
or why, no one has quite discovered, but the bomb 
went off right underneath the machine, and blew 
the tail clean off it. 

The natural result was that the aeroplane, freed 
from all control, turned head over heels into the 
water, apparently with the pilot still held in by his 
belt. The Chief Petty Officer, who had, it seems, 
got rid of his belt when the machine came down 
so low, managed to clear himself from the wreck 
of the machine, and came to the surface. Then, 
seeing no sign of his officer, he bravely dived in 
among the tangle of wires and torn canvas, managed 
to haul out the pilot, who was unconscious, either 
from the shock of the bomb explosion or from sheer 
drowning, and he kept him afloat till the two of them 
were rescued by a boat from the shore. 

Some months ago a brief official note stated 
Chief Petty Officer Telegraphist Hendry, R.N., had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for 
saving the life of a seaplane pilot somewhere off 
the East Coast, and the above story tells with more 
or less accuracy how it happened—allowing that 
the story naturally does not come from either of the 
chief actors in it. All I know personally is that the 
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Chief Petty Officer in question is one of the oldest 
hands in the R.N.A.S., and was probably the first 
to operate “‘ wireless ’’ on a seaplane. 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


A really humorous incident which might have 
been a horrid tragedy happened many months ago 
in connection with an ancient warship which was 
being used as a seaplane carrier—she was officially 
described as such when she was sunk by a torpedo, 
so I am not giving away any official secrets, and as 
all the seaplanes have long been replaced ané their 
successors replaced again, it can do no harm to tell 
the story. She was anchored in rather shallow 
_ water, and various of her brood of seaplanes were 
tied up to booms alongside and astern of her. One 
of them, which had been out practising bomb- 
dropping with very large-size bombs, had just 
alighted astern, and was “ taxying’’ along to pick 
up her own boom when somehow the last remaining 
bomb ‘‘came unput’’—as one who was present 
said—and fell into the water. In a second or two 
there was a tremendous explosion, and apparently 
the bottom of the sea’rose up and distributed itself 
over the ship and the seaplanes. Then more sea 
rushed in to fill the hole, and there was quite a good 
imitation of a seismic wave, which dashed the 
planes against the ship and against one another, 
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strained the floats open, and generally made hay 
of the whole outfit. Several machines were only 
saved from sinking by their mooring lines, and the 
crews scrambled aboard as best they could, or sat in 
their sinking machines and plaintively demanded 
to be hauled alongside. 

Then, when calm was once more restored and 
rational remarks were possible, the young officer 
who had been studying explosives, and was more or 
less responsible for the projectile which did the 
damage, opened the conversation by saying, “‘ Darned 
good bombs those, what ? ”’ 

Which, at any rate, shows a proper professional 
pride, even if it was not calculated to increase his 
popularity with the skippers of the disintegrated 
seaplanes. 


THE SEAPLANE CARRIERS 


One sees little in the papers about the Seaplane 
Carriers, which is the official name given to vessels 
of various types which carry aeroplanes and act as 
mother ships to the sea-going section of the R.N.A.S. 
Once in a while there is a reference to the Avk Royal 
at the Dardanelles. When the late un-lamented 
Hermes was sunk she was so described in the official 


report. Just after Christmas, 1914, the Secretary | 


of the Admiralty issued a note of the raid on Cux- 
haven carried out by seaplanes from the little 
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flotilla composed of the Engadine, Riviera, and 
Empress, our old friends of the Cross-Channel passage. 
But of sundry others one hears nothing, nor does 
one hear of the bulk of the work done by those which 
are mentioned officially. 

They follow the traditions of the “ Silent 
Service,’ and it is only when a ship comes in to refit, 
and one meets one or other of the officers in clubs— 
or places where they sing—that one learns a little 
of what the other officers have been doing. The 
thing that one never learns is what the particular 
pilot one is talking to has been doing. 

In this wise it is possible to gather a faint idea 
of that Christmas morning in the North Sea when, 
after ploughing across mine-fields in fog and dark- 
ness, the flotilla and its attendant destroyers lay 
waiting for dawn; and of the cheery breakfast in 
the dimly lighted mess, which was once the saloon, 
when one pilot objected to another having kippers 
for breakfast because they made the first pilot’s dog 
feel unwell, and an observer who reproached his 
pilot with eating too much because he was over- 
loading their machine and preventing it from 
climbing properly. 

Thereafter it is told how as the dawn came 
Zeppelins appeared, and an officer on a big Short 
seaplane, which looked absurdly small as it neared 
the monster airship, charged straight at one of 
them, which, according to the eye-witness, promptly 
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lost its nerve, sat on its tail, pointed its nose heaven- 
ward, and disappeared among the low-lying 
clouds. 

After that one hears how seven pilots got away, 
and how the engines of two others steadfastly refused 
to start, so that the victims returned to their ships 
almost weeping with rage and chanted the Hymn of 
Hate, with special reference to the makers and 
designers of aero-engines. The lucky seven spread 
themselves along the German coast and did certain 
damage, doubtless well known in German official 
circles, if not to the public. 

One pilot told another when he returned that he 
got a bomb square into the roof of a shed at one of 
the German seaplane stations, and that the shed 
“‘ just opened out like a flower in full bloom.” 

It has been said that the clouds were low down, 
and consequently the seaplanes also had to fly low, 
to see anything on which to drop bombs. So low 
did they fly that the Germans in certain towns 
thought that they were their own machines, and one 
pilot said he could absolutely see them open their 
mouths with surprise when they spotted the Union 
Jacks under the wings. Somehow, when one is 
in an aeroplane there is something excruciatingly 
funny in seeing people in plain view frantically 
running to get from under the machine, and it is said 
that some of the aviators nearly fell out of their 
machines laughing at the sight of stout and elderly 
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Germans apparently doing their best to break all 
cross-country records. 

It is also said that one pilot, at all times a very 
fine flier, encountered a large battleship, on which he 
dropped his last remaining bombs, and _ then, 
throttling down his engine dived straight for the 
ship’s deck as if to ram her. A few hundred feet 
from her masthead he hurled at her the last loose and 
throwable thing within reach, a large woolly golliwog 
mascot, after which he sheered off homeward. He 
was so amused watching the antics of the people 
on the ship that he nearly forgot to start his engine 
up before he turned for home. 

One would give quite a good deal to hear the 
opinions of the Germans who picked up the golliwog. 
Doubtless viewed from underneath it looked almost 
as if the pilot had fallen out of his machine. 

It is necessary to remember that all the while 
these young gentlemen were thus diverting them- 
selves, they were being fired at by rifles, machine- 
guns, and high-angle anti-aircraft guns firing 
shrapnel, so that they had by no means a one-sided 
game ; but that does not appear to have occurred to 
them at the time, nor does it seem to have distressed 
them to any extent afterwards. 

Meantime the seaplane carriers had retired to a 
pre-arranged spot to wait for the returning aero- 
planes. Here they were discovered by German 
aeroplanes, and had, according to their ideas, some 
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sport on their own account. One learns that the 
German bomb-throwing was by no means bad, 
for though they hit nothing, their bombs, dropped 
in groups of three, “‘ straddled ”’ the ships on several 
occasions from 4000 feet. The Germans were not 
hit either, but in the opinion of those on board they 
provided good sporting shooting. 

Ultimately four seaplanes reached the ships. 
One other missed the rendezvous, and was eventually 
picked up by a Dutch vessel, taken to Holland, and 
thence was allowed to return to England. 

The other two had still more excitement. Being 
unable to reach the rendezvous they made for a point 
near Heligoland, where a submarine had arranged 
to wait in case of such an event. One of them 
came down safely and was taken on board with his 
passenger. Then the second came along, and it was 
_ seen that one of his floats had been shot to pieces 
and was hanging by bits of wire. Very skilfully 
he brought his machine down close to the submarine 
and squatted gently on the water so as not to stand 
her on her head as the broken float caught the water. 
Of course she sank at once, but she sank right side 
up, and he and his passenger were able to climb out 
and get on board the submarine merely with a 
wetting. 

As they were being got on board a Zeppelin hove 
in sight and descended with fell intent. Where- 
upon the resourceful skipper of the submarine, 
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one Nasmith, Lieutenant-Commander R.N., and 
since awarded the V.C. for good work in the Darda- 
nelles, stood on deck and waved amicably to the 
Zeppelin, thus skilfully conveying the idea that his 
was a German submarine busy capturing a British 
seaplane. Whereupon the Zeppelin avaunted, as 
it were, for a few minutes, but being suspicious 
came back to have another look. However, the 
delay sufficed, and by the time the Zeppelin had 
made up her mind, the submarine had slammed her 
lid, and was off for the bottom of the North Sea, 
with the two seaplane crews on board, and vindic- 
tively pursued by bombs from the Zeppelin, which 
burst on hitting the water, and made a noise which 
was sufficiently unpleasant to those inside the 
sardine tin, as the aviators ungratefully called their 
home of refuge. Their ingratitude was the more 
marked in that the submarine provided an excellent 
Christmas dinner, even to the turkey and plum 
pudding. 

And so ended what all concerned agreed was 
quite a merry Christmas, albeit the peace on earth 
and general good will seemed a trifle lacking. 

In relation to this story the Secretary of the 
Admiralty announced— — 

“On Friday, the 25th inst., German warships 
lying in Schillig Roads, off Cuxhaven, were 
attacked by seven naval seaplanes, piloted by 
the following officers :— 
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Flight-Commander Douglas A. Oliver, R.N. 

Flight-Commander Francis E. T. Hewlett, 
R.N. 

Flight-Commander Robert P. Ross, R.N. 

Flight-Commander Cecil F. Kilner, R.N. 

Flight-Lieutenant Arnold J. Miley, R.N. 

Flight-Lieutenant Charles H. K. Edmonds, 
R.N. 

Flight-Sub-Lieutenant Vivian Gaskell Black- 
burn, R.N.” 


Later it was mentioned that the flotilla was 
under the command of Squadron-Cqgmmander Cecil 
L’Estrange Malone, R.N., with Flight-Commanders 
Robertson and Bowhill commanding the other two 
seaplane carriers. And, also later, D.S.Os. were 
given to Flight-Commander Kilner and Flight- 
Lieutenant Edmonds. 

Apart from that information I must not father 
any particular operation on any particular pilot. 
And it is well to remember that for one really hectic 
day like that, there are weeks and weeks on end in 
which it is nothing but “ out seaplanes,” slog round 
for hours looking for Germans who aren't there, and 
squinting over the side for submarines or mines, 
and then back to the ship, and “in seaplanes’”’ 
again, always with the prospect of being blown up 
by a mine or torpedo while one is asleep, or having 
breakfast or a bath, or at some equally inopportune 
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moment, as occurred to the poor old Hermes, which 
was torpedoed while the officers were having break- 
fast on their calm five-knot way across the Channel 
to Dover. 

They tell me the life i is monotonous, but that it 
has its compensations—which, of course, all depend 
on one’s point of view. Doubtless the naval pilots 
on the Ark Royal also consider it a very joyous 
adventure to fly over Turkish gun-fire across the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and to fall at intervals into the 
beautiful blue Mediterranean, to be fished out by 
patrol boats under fire from Turkish shore-batteries, 
with Malta Hospital in the dim background as a 
home of rest for a while. 

One youngster on a certain seaplane carrier 
managed to find his way unwittingly into the 
Casualty List at home somewhat in that way, and 
caused immense tribulation to his family by not 
writing to tell them whether he was still alive. His 
explanation, when reproached in due time for his 
lack of filial feeling, was the very simple one that 
he didn’t feel like a Casualty, so he didn’t bother to 
write. Which, after all, is rather a fine spirit in 
which to go about one’s job in war time. 


IIT 
THE AIR RAIDERS 


COMPARATIVELY early in the war it was found that 
the R.N.A.S. had enough land-going aeroplanes to 
look after the coast-patrol work fairly well, so a 
detachment was sent to Ostend partly to keep an eye 
on the German advance in Belgium by way of 
assisting the Belgian Army, and partly to make 
themselves a nuisance generally to any one of an 
enemy nature who happened along. 

This detachment made friends with sundry 
Belgian sportsmen like Baron de Caters, the famous 
motor racing driver, who were also being actively 
annoying by counter-raiding with armoured cars 
the various raiding parties of Uhlans who were 
acting as a screen in front of the German advance. 
This armoured car game appealed to the sporting 
instincts of the aviators, who managed to acquire 
a few similar cars of their own, and tried to work out 
a regular scheme of co-operation between the cars 
and the aeroplanes. The cars would set out to 
sweep a certain district. Shortly afterwards a few 
aeroplanes would go after them, and flying direct 
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across country would soon get in front of them. 
Then the aeroplanes would scout about till they 
found some Uhlans, and would fly back along the 
road which the cars had arranged to follow, and 
would signal the discovery of the Uhlans. 

If all went well the Uhlans would be attacked by 
bombs and rifle-fire from above, and by the machine- 
guns in the cars on their own level. Quite a number 
were wiped out in this way, but unfortunately the 
idea came too late, and it was impossible to organise 
a really big force of armoured cars before the stage 
of trench warfare had developed, in which, of course, | 
armoured cars were useless. That, however, was 
the origin of the R.N.A.S. ‘ Armoured Car Support,” 
as it is officially called, and accounts for the armoured 
cars one has seen chasing about the roads. 

Several aviators, finding there was not enough 
excitement in merely scouting for Uhlans, tried their — 
hands in the cars, and I have been assured by them 
that it is much more dangerous than flying. One 
of them told me that the Uhlans developed a nasty 
trick of setting a spy to direct the cars up a road in 
a forest, where, after a while, the car would find a 
tree-trunk across the road. On turning back, the 
car would find itself trapped by another tree which 
had been dropped after it had passed. Then the 
Germans would climb into trees and shoot down into 
the cars. My aviator friend said that if a bullet once 
got inside a car it would go on doing “ cannons ”— 
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in the billiard sense—off the sides round and round 
the car till some one stopped it with his body. 

However, though this form of co-operative 
warfare did not last long, as I have said, it enabled 
some useful information to be gained, as to its 
possibilities when trench warfare was broken up, 
and it paved the way to regular air raiding. Also 
Commander Samson, R.N., who commanded the 
detachment, got a D.S.O. for his personal bravery 
on numerous occasions, and sundry minor members 
of the party collected Uhlans’ helmets, swords, 
pistols, and a few Iron Crosses as souvenirs. 


THE FIRST INTO GERMANY 


It was only just before Antwerp fell that a proper 
system of air raids was organised. The first of these 
took place on September 23rd. | 

The official communiqués of the period 
announced :— 


‘“‘ British aeroplanes delivered an attack on 
the Zeppelin sheds at Diisseldorf. Conditions 
were rendered very difficult by the misty weather, 
but Flight-Lieutenant C. H. Collet (he was an 
officer of Marines in fact) dropped three bombs 
on the Zeppelin shed, approaching within 
400 feet. The extent of the damage done is not 
known. Flight-Lieutenant Collet’s machine 
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was struck by one projectile, but all the machines 
returned safely to their point of departure.” 


Those who were there say that it was one of the 
least exciting and most unpleasant jobs they had 
struck. | 

The raid was excellently organised by Major E. 
L. Gerrard, another officer of Marines, who was also 
a Squadron-Commander R.N.A.S., but the day was 
hopeless. There was a thick fog in the early hours, 
and later on the fog merely lifted a few hundred feet, 
and stayed there. Consequently the pilots had to 
fly entirely by compass and aneroid (or height-meter). 
Sometimes one or other would come down low to see 
whereabouts he was, and on several such occasions 
they only saw the ground when they were actually 
scraping the tree-tops. Flying of that sort is far 
more trying to the nerves than being fired at the 
whole way; for one never knows when one may 

fly straight into a hillside. 

| It appears, however, that just in the Rhine 
Valley near Diisseldorf there was a clear patch, and 
Mr. Collet had the luck to find it. He was flying a 
Sopwith biplane, and as soon as he saw the shed he 
dived for it, letting his bombs go at 400 feet, which 
is, in fact, well within revolver range. Evidently 
coming out of a fog, as he did, he took the Germans | 
by surprise, for he got away with one hit. 

It turned out afterwards that his bombs did 
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considerable damage to the shed, but there does not 
seem to have been an airship inside at the time. The 
other two machines which took part in the raid were 
officially stated to be piloted one by Squadron- 
Commander Gerrard, and the other by Squadron- 
Commander Spenser Grey, who had with him as 
passenger Flight-Lieutenant Newton-Clare, but 
neither of them was even able to see their respective 
objectives when they reached them. 

There was a “regrettable incident ’’ about this 
time, because while these machines were in the air 
a bomb fell near Maastricht, in Holland, in that bit 
of country which sticks out between Belgium and 
Germany. Fortunately it did no damage to any 
person, though it blew down a wall, and anyhow it 
could not be proved that it was a British bomb ; but 
there were horrible suspicions that it might have 
fallen off a British machine, in which case all sorts of 
international complications might have arisen. 
However, a little unofficial diplomacy smoothed the 
incident over, and Dutch representatives, Belgian 
officials, and British officers remained the best of 
friends. And anyhow Mr. Collet got the D.S.O. 
for his share of the business. Unhappily this able 
young officer, who had then risen to the rank of 
Captain, R.M.L.I., and Flight-Commander R.N.A.S., 
was killed in the Gallipoli operations in August, 
IQI5. 
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THE LAst SHOT 


Perhaps the most exciting raid of all, for those 
who were in it, was the second Diisseldorf raid, on 
October 8th. Again the weather was misty, but 
nothing like so thick as on the previous attempt. 
It was the last blow at German territory from 
Belgium, for the order had already been given to 
evacuate Antwerp, and it had to be delivered that 
day or not at all. 

The Admiralty announcement was, as usual, 
terse and to the point, thus :— 


‘“‘ Squadron-Commander D. A. Spenser Grey, 
R.N., reports that, as authorised, he carried out, 
with Lieutenant R. L. G. Marix and Lieutenant 
S. V. Sippe, a successful attack on the Diisseldorf 
airship shed. 

“Lieutenant Marix’s bombs, dropped from 
500 feet, hit the shed, went through the roof 
and destroyed a Zeppelin. Flames were ob- 
served 500 feet high, the result of igniting 
the gas of an airship. 

‘* All three officers are safe, but their aero- 
planes have been lost. 

“The feat would appear to be in every way 
remarkable, having regard to the distance— 
over a hundred miles—penetrated into country 
held by the enemy, and to the fact that a 
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previous attack had put the enemy on their 
guard and enabled them to mount anti-aircraft 


guns.” 


The unofficial story of the raid, which resulted 
in the burning of the first Zeppelin ever destroyed 
by an aeroplane, is really rather entertaining. From 
various diverse sources other than the pilots them- 
selves, one gathers that the lucky three who were 
told off for the raid went to Antwerp in the early 
stages of its investment by the Germans, taking with 
them a squad of mechanics and a little guard of 
marines. Squadron-Commander Grey and Liev- 
tenant Marix flew little single-seated Sopwith scout- 
biplanes, commonly known as “tabloids,” on 
account of their being such concentrated doses of 
medicine for any one who is foolish enough to get 
up against them. Lieutenant Sippe had a “ B. E.” 
biplane of the official Government design. 

When they arrived at the aerodrome, to the east 
of Antwerp, they found it unpleasantly close to 
German artillery positions, so being wily they 
sought for a safe place in which to spend the night, 


so as to be on the spot for an early morning start. {/ 
After a little investigating they discovered a palatial 


mansion which belonged to a German merchant 
prince, and judged it would be quite safe from 
German fire. It was, of course, pure chance that it 
was next the aerodrome, for flying had come into 
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being long after the house was built, so it was not 
put up for purposes of spying, but still it happened 
luckily. 

That night the bombardment of Antwerp began. 
It is told of one of the pilots that when the first big 
gun went off with a crash only a few hundreds of 
yards from the house, he rushed into the room in 
which another pilot was peacefully sleeping, and 
shook hiri out of his slumber, saying, ‘‘ Wake up, 
George !’’—his name is not George in fact—‘‘ The 
Bosches are shelling the town, and we’re right in the 
line of fire!’’ The only reply he got was a sleepy 
“All right. I'll get up when they hit the house.” 
The other pilot’s version is that he was rudely 
awakened from a peaceful sleep by being rolled out 
of bed, and when he got back again he had to lie 
“ sobbing with terror,’’ as he said, for nearly half an 
hour before he could get to sleep again. 

However, their judgment proved correct, for the 
German artillery carefully missed their compatriot’s 
house, and the three started out in the gray dawn 
for their work. 

Lieutenant Sippe had the worst of the luck, for 
his engine, which had been giving trouble for several 
days, jibbed utterly just after he had started, and 
let him down so badly that he had to struggle back 
into the aerodrome and wait for the others to come 
home. 

The other two went on their way rejoicing, 
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Squadron-Commander Grey to Cologne, and Lieu- 
tenant Marix to Diisseldorf. The weather was 
thick in patches, and several times the pilots coming 
down to find their way found themselves scraping the 
tree-tops, as on the previous raid. The former, on 
reaching Cologne, ran into a fog patch and was quite 
unable to find the aerodrome, where the Zeppelin 
shed is situated. He flew several times round the 
city, busily fired at all the time, and finally dropped 
his bombs on the biggest thing he could see, after 


the cathedral, namely, the railway station, which | 
he mentioned to a friend afterwards as having | 


looked somewhat bent. 

The latter pilot arrived safely at Diisseldorf and 
sighted the shed, when at a height of 5000 or 6000 
feet. He flew on till quite near it, and then dived 
vertically for it. The tiny tabloid biplane simply 


fell like a stone, jumping at once to a speed of well . 


over 100 miles an hour. This trick deceived the 


Germans entirely, for the men on the spot with 


rifles thought he had been hit, and ceased firing, 
waiting to see the smash, and the anti-aircraft 
gunners could not alter the fuses of their shells as 
quickly as the machine fell, and so kept bursting the 
shrapnel far above him. 

At 500 feet above the shed he released his bombs, 
which hit the roof fair and square. Then he jerked 
the lever back, and the little machine, relieved of 
the weight of the bombs, and impelled by the terrific 
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speed of the dive, shot up like a rocket, leaving the 
people on the ground gaping with astonishment and 
too fuddled to fire at him till he was out of 
range again. After a few seconds of furious climbing 
he glanced backwards at the shed, and saw the 
flames spouting up to just about the level he had 
left—a most consoling sight. 

It was learned afterwards that he had destroyed 
a brand-new Zeppelin which had only arrived at 
Diisseldorf the previous day, so evidently his luck 
was in, for a day earlier would have meant no 
Zeppelin, and a day later would have meant no 
aerodrome from which to start. 

Quite a long time afterwards an inquiring friend 
asked the young officer whether he was not horribly 
frightened on that trip. He explained simply that 
all the way to Diisseldorf he was so busy keeping his 
course, and wondering whether his engine would let 
him down, that he had no time to be afraid. When: 
he actually got there he was too anxious about 
getting his bombs home in the right spot to worry 
about what the people below were doing with guns 
and things. And it was not till he was half-way back 
to Antwerp that he began to wonder just why he 
was still alive. 

Even then the adventures of the trio were not 
over. Squadron-Commander Grey got safely back 
to the aerodrome at Antwerp, and had to spend the 
afternoon waiting for Lieutenant Marix to return. 
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It had been arranged that if either of them ran short 
of petrol he was to land at a certain spot well to the 
north of the German troops; and certain Belgian 
armoured cars went out to be on the watch. That 
was precisely what happened, for Lieutenant Marix 
had to come down and burn his machine. The 
result was that when it was almost dark the missing 
pilot arrived by motor-car. 

Meantime the others, sheltered by their absent 
and unwilling German host, were safe enough in 
the house, but were sniped at as soon as they dared 
to show their noses outside the door. Their machines, 
as well as some Belgian aeroplanes which were unfit 
to fly away and were left on the aerodrome, were 
shelled to pieces by German field guns. Finally one 
of the party in the house heard a car drive up in the 
dusk, and heard voices speaking an unknown tongue. 
He naturally assumed that the Germans had sur- 
rounded them, and was hugely relieved when he 
heard a voice speaking plain English. 

-It turned out that this was the prodigal, with 
two Belgian officers speaking Flemish. 

_ Then the crew got ready to depart. Most of the 
men had got across the aerodrome under fire during 
the afternoon and away through a wood on the far 
side. The others packed into the car. Even then 
curious things happened. One pilot suddenly re- 
membered that he had forgotten a pocket volume of 
Mr. Kipling’s poems, which he loves dearly and from 
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which he refuses to be parted, and he coolly kept the 
others waiting while he found it. As one of them 
Said afterwards: ‘‘ Believe me, he kept us sitting 
in that car shivering with fear for ten minutes, with 
shells howling overhead and snipers potting at us in 
the dark, till he had found his beastly old book.”’ 
Which, according to the owner of the book, oy 
shows that he has no literary taste. 

Also, I regret to say, one man had discovered the 
absent German’s cellar, and had helped himself so 
liberally that it was impossible to move him, and he 
had to be left behind. 

Afterwards the car load got into on only 
to find that all the troops had left and that their 
only way to the west and safety lay over a bridge 
across a canal into which blazing oil was pouring 
from the Hoboken oil tanks, which had been fired by 
the Belgians to prevent the Germans from capturing 
so much valuable fuel. The oil was running along 
on the top of the water, and the flames, licking up 
and lapping over the parapets of the bridge, formed 
a kind of arch through which all fugitives had to 
pass. The heat blistered the paint on the car as it 
passed over and burnt the hands of the aviators as 
they covered their faces with them, but that was 
practically the end of their adventures, the rest 
being merely a painful progress along the road to 
Ostend, which was crowded with fugitives of all 
sorts. 
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SOME MINOR INCIDENTS 


Apart from the big organised raids of this sort 
the R.N.A.S. raiders lived in a continual state of 
making “‘ la chasse’ after anything chaseable, from 
Bosche aeroplanes, to captive balloons, or Zeppelins. 
There is one story current of a naval aviator who was 
out looking for trouble on a ‘‘ pusher ”’ biplane with 
a machine-gun in front,and spied a big open motor- 
car, which must obviously be German, hustling 
along an open road below him, without any sign 
of troops within sight. He was immediately seized 
with the brilliant idea of scuppering the car, and, 
having switched off his engine long enough to tell 
his passenger the scheme, dived headlong for the 
road. 

Apparently the first warning the Germans in the 
car had of trouble in store was the pattering of bullets 
from the machine-gun in the car, and looking round 
they were terrified to see a biplane tearing along the 
road behind them only 30 or 40 feet up, with a 
machine-gun pumping bullets into them as fast as 
it could. As seen from the aeroplane, it seemed that 
either the driver was hit, or else that he lost his 
nerve badly, for the car slowed down, swerved 
to the side of the road and turned over into the 
ditch. 

Naturally the aeroplane shot past it, and when the 
pilot was able to get her round and return to the 
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scene, one or two brave men from the crew in the car. 
endeavoured to fire back at him, but the rest seemed 
to have taken cover under the car or else to have been 
damaged when it ran into the ditch. Anyhow, that 
particular car was not likely to be of any use for a 
while, and undoubtedly two men at least were laid 
out by the machine-gun. 

It was absolutely a reversal of the usual pro- 
ceeding, in which cars carrying anti-craft guns chase 
about the roads in Belgium and Northern France 
looking for aeroplanes to shoot at. Altogether it 
was quite a good sporting effort. 

One of the worst disappointments of the war 
happened to a young friend of mine just about the 
time when Antwerp fell. Naturally everybody was 
on the look-out for airships, and late one evening 
this officer was out on the usual hunt, when far away ° 
to the east he espied a long, pale shape shining in the 
sun. It was obviously miles away and its outline 
was hazy, though clearly visible. He had already 
been in the air for some time, but he knew just how 
much petrol he had in his tank when he started and 
how many hours’ flying he could do before he would 
have to come down, so after doing a rapid exercise 
in mental arithmetic, he decided to go and chase 
the thing for half an hour, so as to leave himself a 
shade over half an hour’s fuel with which to get 
home. Off he went for the east and the long shape 
became visibly larger and nearer. As he got 
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closer it became clear that it was on the ground, and 
he began to have mental visions of a sitting shot ata 
machine anchored out for the night. The nearer 
view also showed the shape to be distinctly yellow, 
which proved it was not a Zeppelin, all Zeppelins 
being either aluminium or invisible grey. The size 
showed it was not a Parseval, or one of the ‘‘M” 
type of military ships, so he began to think he had 
discovered something really new and enormously 
large, a fresh type of Schiitte-Lanz or something of 
that sort. Still wondering what he had struck he 
came down lower, for ground mists were beginning 
to rise and veil the shape still more. Then, suddenly, 
as his eyes picked up the proper focus of the thing, 
he saw how he had been sold. His colossal airship 
was.a long, thin strip of over-ripe corn along the side 
of a hill, which had been lighted up by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

Sadly and swiftly he made his way home, wonder- 
ing whether he would reach it, for in his enthusiasm 
he had overstayed his allotted half-hour. At the 
height at which he was flying he was well in the sun, 
but underneath was black by now, and he could not 
identify anything below him, for he was in the 
position of the mountain peak gilded by the last 
rays of the sun, while in the valley there is black 
night. 

As he came lower and got out of the direct rays 
into the dusk he found he could just see the course 
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of canals and rivers gleaming out of the darkness. 
Then he bethought himself that in Belgium, at any 
rate in that part of it, there is almost always flat 
ground on each side of the canals, and he made up 
his mind to land when he must, parallel to a water- 
course of some kind. 

_ By this time hecalculated that he must at anyrate 
be over territory held by Belgians or British, and 
not by Germans ; so he edged gently downwards, his 
eyes becoming more accustomed to the darkness, 
till he found that he could actually see buildings, and — 
was safe not to come down on a town by mistake. 
Then, as he calculated that his petrol must be nearly 
all gone, he made for the gleam of water and pro- 
ceeded to land. 

Very gently and gingerly he let his machine down, 
till the water alongside which he was flying appeared 
nearly on his own level. Then he switched off his 
- engine, and glided slowly along, as a skilful pilot can 
on a machine he knows well, anxiously feeling with 
his wheels for the ground he could not see. The 
wheels touched, then the tail-skid felt the ground, 
and without a jar the machine came to rest. The 
pilot heaved a sigh of relief and climbed out. In- 
stinctively he started to walk round to the front of 
the machine to pull the engine over and feel if it 
was all right inside, much as a horseman always 
walks round and pats his horse’s nose. 

Once on the ground he was able to see the surface 
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and near-by objects fairly well, and as he walked 
round to the front the ground before him vanished. 
Cautiously he approached the limit of visible grass, 
and discovered to his horror that the machine had 
pulled up on the very edge of a deep disused gravel 
pit. Another two yards and the wheels would have 
run over the edge, the tail would have been caught 
up, and the machine would have plunged 40 or 50 
feet to the bottom into a stagnant pool, where he 
would have certainly been drowned, if not killed by 
the fall. 

After that, he decided that his luck was in, but 
his adventures were not quite over, for when he 
started off to find somewhere to spend the night he 
was arrested as a German spy by Belgian soldiery, 
who did not recognise the blue and gold Naval 
kit as British, and expected all our people to be in 
khaki. They promised him that he should be shot 
at dawn, and were generally disposed to show that 
he was unpopular, until finally some local big-wig 
was fetched, who knew the sound of English as she 
is spoke, who vouched for his respectability, and who 
fed him, gave him somewhere to sleep, and helped 
him to get a telegram through to his commanding 
officer. Next morning he flew back to his base, 
firmly resolved never again to go chasing airships 
late in the evening, and considerably better informed 
as to when a Zeppelin is not a Zeppelin. 
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THE AVIATOR’S POINTS OF VIEW 


The quaint way in which aviators look at things 
is always amusing to those who study their manners 
and customs. As I have suggested before, perhaps 
they geta truer estimate of the relative value of things 
than do we who lead the sheltered life. The general 
idea seems to be that if one is alive one may as well 
make one’s self and one’s friends as happy and com- 
fortable as possible, and if one is dead nothing much 
matters. Thus a man will endure any danger or 
discomfort to save or help a friend, but when the 
danger is past he looks at the thing from the most 
philosophical point of view. 

Some time ago two pilots were out looking for 
Germans generally, and were just returning to 
their landing ground when the engine suddenly 
gave up the ghost utterly. The pilot, one of the 
cleverest in the service, judged that by doing a 
long, straight flat glide he could just reach the 
aerodrome, but doing so meant scraping over the 
parapet of a French fort and landing on the far 
bank of the river which ran between the fort and 
the aerodrome. 

Very gently and skilfully he brought the machine 
down, leaning over the left side of the body so as to 
have a clear view forward round the somewhat bulky 
body of the officer in front, a thickset chap whose 
bulk was increased by a heavy overcoat, a bandolier 
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of cartridges, a map-case, a camera, and a few other 
gadgets hung round him. 

Just as the pilot was congratulating himself on 
having cleared the parapet nicely, there was a warn- 
ing yell from the passenger and a resounding crash 
as the right wings hit a short flagstaff which was 
sticking up from the wall of the fort, but had been 
hidden from the pilot by the passenger and the front 
of the machine to his right. Bang went the flag- 
post into the river, and the machine with her right 
wings split and torn, spun round quickly to the right 
and made a spiral dive on to her nose into the water 
and mud below, a few yards from dry ground. 


Luckily the mud was soft and the pilot was 


skilful, so instead of turning head over heels on top 
of the crew and drowning them both, the machine 
just stuck her nose in the mud and remained there 
with her tail pathetically aloft as if signalling for 
help. The passenger in front went clean under 
water, and emerged in a second or two spitting out 
mud, water, and rude remarks concerning the pilot, 
who, being several feet further back towards the tail, 
never even wetted his feet. 

Which fact being duly noted to his own satis- 
faction, and connected up with the equally obvious 
fact that the passenger was quite unhurt, except for 
his dignity, the pilot calmly remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
you're wet already, and I’m perfectly dry, so don't 
you think you had better carry me ashore ? ”’ 
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Be it said to the everlasting credit of the pas- 
senger’s sportsmanship—he is dead now, poor boy— 
that he obligingly gave the pilot a pick-a-back to dry 
land. 

Just how big a part luck plays in such an ad- 
venture is shown by the fact that when the two came 
back half an hour later to see about rescuing the 
wreck of the machine, it had entirely disappeared 
under water, the tide having risen above the sluices 
in the meantime and poured in at a terrific rate over 
that stretch of river. If the accident had happened 
then, they would both have been drowned. 

The result of the aviator’s peculiar attitude of 
mind and rapidity of movement is that what are 
generally considered minor tragedies in life assume 
quite large proportions. Not long ago I ran across 
a man I know, looking very much annoyed, and with 
one eye seriously obstructed by a large contused 
swelling on his cheek-bone. Thinking that he had 
had a smash of some kind, probably a bad landing 
in which he had been pitched against the front of 
his machine, I asked for the reason of his badly 
balanced appearance. 

He explained that about six hours before he was 
starting out on a fast pusher biplane, and was going 
‘‘ all out ” on the ground so as to get a good jump 
into the air, when he meta large-sized bumble-bee 
going in a hurry in the opposite direction. ‘ You 
see,” he explained, ‘‘ I was doing about 60 knots due 
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east, and he was doing between 35 and 40 knots due 
west, and he was some bee, and the impact was 
something terrific. And,’’ he added vindictively, 
‘“‘T hope he has spilled all his honey, and that he’s 
still unconscious.”’ 

The aviator’s opinion of everything else in the 
air is naturally tinged by his own point of view, 
which reminds me of once when several of them 
were discussing the ability of various birds as fliers. 
One pilot was convinced that pigeons were the best, 
because of the clever way they manceuvre in and 
out round chimney pots, and make neat landings 
in streets. Another promptly cut in with, “ Yes! 
they’re very clever in the air and they’re jolly fast, 
but did you ever see a pigeon land without switching 
on?’ I may perhaps explain that one test of a 
good pilot is that he shall be able to land without 
switching on his engine after it has once ceased firing, 
and that a pigeon may glide ever so far with his 
wings stationary, but he always starts flapping to 
pull up just as he is touching the ground. 

Another pilot argued that a gull was the best 
flier because of his wonderful glides and quick, neat 
turns, to which one of the group replied, ‘‘ Now, 
would you ever think of buying a gull? Look at 
the fuss he makes about getting off the water.’’ 
The idea of judging a bird by the same standard of 
performance as one would use in buying a seaplane is 
a trifle original. 
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Talking of birds recalls a priceless entry in 
the official report of an officer who had only just 
joined the service and who was sent to pass a.sea- 
plane through its test for the Navy. He had to go 
up as passenger with the constructor’s pilot and to 
keep a log of what occurred during the hour’s 
test. 

This was what he put down :—“ 9.5 a.m., left 
slip. 9.10 a.m., altimeter shows 300 feet above 
sea. 9.12. a.m., curious phenomenon. Met a sea- 
gull flying backwards!!’’ Which meant that the 
machine he was on was doing about 80 miles an 
hour and overtook a seagull—which is not a fast 
flier—doing about 40, and that up in the air without 
any background to give a proper sense of direction, 
the bird looked as if it were flying towards them tail 
first. Probably the officer in question knows better 
now. 


THE RAID IN FORCE 


It is to the credit of the R.N.A.S. that it was the 
first service to demonstrate the value of the raid in 
force. Much was said in the papers at the time about 
the big raids on the Belgian coast towns, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Knocke, and the various German gun 
positions along the shore. Between 30 and 40 
aeroplanes took part in each of these raids and quite 


a considerable amount of damage was done. The 
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experiences of the pilots themselves were varied and 
exciting. 

One of them, flying peacefully along dropping 
his bombs wherever seemed most suitable, saw the 
machine in front of him dive suddenly as if it had 
been hit, then, when a few hundred feet from the 
ground, it recovered equally suddenly, and a moment 
afterwards the whole roof of the big terminus hotel 
at Ostend burst into flames, and he realised that 
he had had an exceptionally fine view of the effect 
of one of the big new bombs, just recently introduced, 
when handled by one of our pilots who has a natural 
gift for bomb-dropping. 

Another pilot who was among the leading group 
of machines, found the German anti-aircraft guns 
concentrating on him, so that he had shrapnel 
bursting in front of him, below him, on each side, and 
behind him, and as he put it, he could not make up 
his mind whether to go on and chance running right 
into the next shell that burst ahead of him, or to 
swerve suddenly and probably be caught by a shell 
aimed to one side, or to loop the loop and so come 

back to the spot where he was at the moment in the 
hopes that the gunners would aim their next shells 
ahead on the chance of his holding the same course, 
and catching him that way. Finally, he got rid of 
his bombs and t hen proceeded to climb into a friendly 
cloud which happened to be going in the direction 
which would help him towards home. As a rule, 
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aviators hate clouds, because flying in a cloud is the 
same as flying in a fog. One loses all sense of 
direction and level, and simply has to depend on 
one’s instruments to tell one whether the machine 
is right side up or not. 

It is on record that one pilot on one of these 
raids flew into a cloud and lost himself so completely 
that the first evidence he had of his position was 
afforded by his revolver falling overboard, which 
seemed to point to the assumption that he was 
upside down. Then he fell out of his seat and hung 
suspended in his safety-belt, till he let go his 
control lever and clutched the sides of the machine 
with his hands. After which, the aeroplane left to 
herself got her nose down and dived. A minute or 
two afterwards the sea appeared vertically below 
him so that he was able to “ orientate ’’ himself, and 
soon pulled the machine into a proper flying position. 
He had gone into the cloud at about 5000 feet and 
he came out of it at about 500, so he had had quite 
a long drop. | 

One of these raids is still a source of unfailing 
joy to the R.N.A.S. because of the way the “‘ Press ”’ 
was unintentionally ‘“‘ had.” In the official report 
of the raid it was mentioned that detachments under 
five Squadron-Commanders took part therein, these 
officers being mentioned by name. Naturally the 
illustrated Press at home rushed round and secured 

photographs of the gallant five, happily ignorant of 
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the fact that only one of the five actually took part 
in the raid. Naturally they all intended to be in 
the thick of it, but Fate was against them. One had 
trouble with his engine the night before, and dis- 
covered it to be hopelessly out of commission, so like 
a wise man he stayed in bed in the morning as there 
was nothing better for him to do, having seen the 
night before that his squadron was all ready to . 
start. Another started on a big seaplane and was 
brought down soon after he left the coast by his engine 
going on strike. Yet another hit a hedge or a small 
tree as he was getting off in a landgoing machine, | 
and turned upside-down, fortunately without 
damaging himself, and the fourth had some other 
mishap which prevented him from going, so the 
result was that the junior officers had all the sport 
to themselves, while their seniors sat at home and 
reflected on the hardness of Fate and the fickleness 
and frailty of aeroplanes. 


IV 
THE AIR RAIDERS—Conittnued 


ONE of the finest pieces of work in the course of 
the air raids was done by Squadron-Commander 
Davies, R.N., who only returned shortly before the 
war from Somaliland, where he had been investi- 
gating the possibilities of Mullah-hunting by aero- 
plane. It is quite possible that if the war had not 
arrived when it did, the first experience of the 
R.N.A.S. of active service might have been over the 
African deserts. 

As it was, Squadron-Commander Davies went to 
Belgium with the first batch of air raiders and did 
very good work. Then when organised raiding 

became the fashion he took a prominent part in it, 
- till one day he started out with a certain definite 
object in view, the destruction of a depdt of stores on 
the Belgian coast. For miles before he reached 
his objective he was flying over German anti-aircraft 
guns, and finally a bullet hit him in the thigh. 

The wound was a sufficiently bad one, but 


fortunately it did not cause an immediate loss of ~ 
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blood to any important extent, so with splendid. 
pluck he stuck to his work, reached the intended 
place, dropped his bombs with the desired effect, 
and managed to hold himself together till he got back 
to his landing ground, where he collapsed and was 
sent to hospital. 

_His brother officers all agree that it was one of 
the pluckiest acts of the war, for a less determined 
man would have turned for home as soon as he was 
hit. He was awarded the D.S.O. for his work, and 
no decoration was ever less grudged. Happily he 
made an excellent recovery from his wound. 

Another very good piece of work was that men- 
tioned in an Admiralty communiqué recording that 
Squadron-Commander Ivor Courtney (temporary 
Captain R.M.L.I.) and Flight-Lieutenant Rosher, 
R.N., had attacked with bombs various submarines 
lying at Cockerill Wharf at Hoboken, a part of 
Antwerp. The former officer is one of the earlier 
pilots of the R.N.A.S., and so long ago as 1913 he 
commanded with success a detachment of the 
R.N.A.S. which was lent to the ‘“ White’ Army on 
manceuvres and attached to the Royal Flying 
Corps. The latter is a young pilot who only joined 
the Service since war broke out, and quickly 
became a very good flier. 

These officers flew from near Dunkirk to Antwerp, . 
and when near the Cockerill Yard came down quite 
low and dropped their bombs on various submarines 
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lying on the slips. A Belgian who was in the works 
at the time and who escaped to England afterwards, 
says that one of them, after making a circuit over 
the works to find out just where the submarines lay, 
dived down to within 30 or 40 feet of the ground, 
shot right underneath a big travelling crane, which 
is used for conveying heavy loads along the wharf, 
and dropped his bombs exactly on the submarines 
then being constructed, doing very great damage 
and killing several men, mostly German soldiers who 
had rushed out to fire as soon as they heard the 
engines. 

Both pilots eetanned safely, without even a 
scratch, for excellent as 1s the shooting of the German 
anti-aircraft guns, these are no use at short range, 
and apparently the soldiers cannot hit anything 
with a rifle, for, as another pilot put it, “‘the Bosches 
are rotten game shots.” 


ZEPPELIN STRAFING 


At a later stage of the war, when Zeppelin raids 
on the English coast became frequent, the original 
detachment of the R.N.A.S. in Flanders was re- 
placed by another and larger detachment com- 
prising some of the first batch of pilots. 

One of the chief duties of this “ wing,” as it 
was Officially called, was to look out for Zeppelins 
or other airships, either in their sheds in Belgium or 
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when starting on or returning from raids, and as the 
German slogan of ‘‘ Gott strafe England ”’ has been 
universally adopted throughout the Services and 
adapted to any objectionable person or thing by 
simply substituting the name of the disliked for the 
word England, the new wing soon became known as 
the Zeppelin strafers. 

When one comes to look at the matter from a 
common-sense point of view, it is obvious that the 
R.N.A.S. people at Dunkirk were merely an outpost 
of our home defences. Many people have grumbled 
and groused because when Zeppelins have attacked 
English towns at night they have not promptly been 
brought down by aeroplanes or anticraft guns. 
What the grumblers do not realise is that the amount 
of damage done by one Zeppelin if left absolutely 
to itself is comparatively small, for even in the 
thickest part of a town the streets and gardens and 
squares and back yards cover more ground than do 
the buildings, so the odds are against the bombs 
hitting a building of any kind. 

If, on the other hand, a blazing Zeppelin were 
brought down, full of bombs and petrol, on top of 
a town, it would do an immense amount of damage, 
for it measures about 500 feet long by 45 feet in 
diameter, and might contain anything up to a ton 
weight of bombs and perhaps 500 gallons of petrol 
for the engines, and when one thinks of the blaze 
one could make with 250 of the ordinary 2-gallon 
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petrol tins all going at once, plus the fabric covering 
of the airship, plus the envelopes of the gas-bags 
inside, plus the explosion of the gas in the unburst 
gas-bags, plus the bombs exploding at intervals in 
the middle of it all, one sees that entertaining as 
the sight might be for those at a distance it would 
be decidedly unpleasant for those in the neighbour- 
hood. Consequently if Zeppelin-strafing is ever to 
attain to anything like popularity it must be pursued 
entirely as a field sport, and kept well away from 
urban areas. 

Thus one sees how wise it was to place that 
outpost in Flanders, for if the Zeppelins started in 
the evening intending to attack before midnight they 
stood a chance of being intercepted on their way 
out, and if they started at night to attack at dawn 
they were likely to be cut off on their way home. 
If they stayed in their sheds they were liable to be 
blown up, sheds and all. 

Presumably it is due to a mistaken sense of 
sportsmanship, but there certainly seems to be a 
popular idea that it is a more meritorious thing to 
bring down a Zeppelin or other airship when in the 
air than to blow it up on the ground. This notion 
is probably allied to that expressed in the famous 
Punch picture. A French sportsman is aiming at 
a running pheasant, and his host says, ‘“‘ Heavens, 
man! You're not going to shoot a running bird, 
are you?” “Mais non! mon ami,” says the 
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Frenchman ; “I vait till ’ee stop.’””’ There you have 
the practical French mind. 

_ In the same way, it is better to “‘ vait till ’ee 
stop,’ in the case of a Zeppelin, for it makes more 
certain of getting it. But it is also more dangerous. 

When an aviator attacks a Zeppelin in the air 
he is quite safe if he can once get above it, for the 
machine-guns in the car are ‘“‘snookered’’ or 
“stymied ’”’ by the vast bulk of the envelope, so 
that they cannot fire up at the assailant. Both the 
officers who first dropped bombs on Zeppelins are 
perfectly sure that there were no guns and no places 
for guns on the top, though we have been told for 
years that Zeppelins always carried machine-guns 
on top as a guard against bomb attacks, and some 
“experts” even tried to persuade us that they 
carried things about the size of field-guns which 
fired shrapnel. Therefore, unless he is foolish 
enough to get within range of the airship’s machine- 
gun while below or on a level with the cars, there 
seems no reason why the aviator should be hit. 

On the other hand, when one sets about attacking 
an airship in its shed it is quite another story. The 
sheds are always protected by whole batteries of 
high-angle anti-aircraft guns, which throw their 
shells far higher than any aeroplane can climb, 
unless specially “‘ faked ’”’ for the breaking of height 
records, and they are ringed by search-lights, which 
illuminate the whole heaven. 
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Apparently the Germans have produced also a 
species of sky illuminator which is not exactly a 
searchlight, because it does not throw a long narrow 
beam. A pilot who had been attacking one of the 
airship sheds in Belgium in the early dawn told me 
afterwards that there were two things on the shed 
which “‘ simply sat and glowed’ at him wherever 
he went, and lit up his machine, but were certainly 
not ordinary searchlights. I imagine they were of 
the same species, but designed to throw a much 
wider beam with a shorter range, so that anything 
approaching the shed was bound to be lit up, for it 
is found that a smart pilot can dodge an ordinary 
searchlight beam. 

Anyhow whether a pilot attacks a shed in broad 
daylight, or at the first light of dawn when the 
shape of the shed is barely visible, he is bound to 
have a very unpleasant time, especially since the 
shooting of ‘‘ Archibald,” which is the generic name 
given by the aviators to all anti-aircraft guns, has 
improved so remarkably with constant practice. 


THE DECEPTIVE SAUSAGE 


It has already been told how the first Zeppelin 
was destroyed in its shed in Germany and how an 
aviator chased a field of corn under the impression 
that it was a Zeppelin. After that several other 
pilots were badly had by other Zeppelins which were 
not, and this occurred thusly :— 
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The Germans have for years been using for 
artillery observation on manceuvres a curious type 
of captive balloon known as a kite-balloon. With- 
out going into technical details it may be well to 
explain that an ordinary captive spherical balloon 
cannot be used in any wind because whenever a 
gust of wind comes along it is blown backwards, and, 
being held by its cable, it is compelled to follow an 
arc of a circle with its cable as radius, so that it bobs 
up and down and, at the same time spinning round 
and round, so that no human inside can stand the 
commotion. The kite-balloon is a long sausage- 
shaped thing, which sits cocked up on end and is so 
designed that when it is hit by a gust, it tries to lift 
itself up like a kite. The tendency to lift and the 
tendency to blow back at the end of its cable are 
skilfully balanced, and so it simply stays steadily 
where it is put, swinging quite gently from side to 
side so as to keep itself always head to wind. 

Naturally it makes a much better observation 
station than any cathedral tower, for it can go up to 
3000 or 4000 feet and give those on board an excellent 
view, and as the observer only needs to be trained 
in observation and need not be an aviator or an 
airship pilot, the Germans are naturally rather fond 
of them. 

At the beginning of the war most of our aviators 
had never seen a kite-balloon, so although they knew 
they were not Zeppelins, owing to their small size, 
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they frequently mistook them for small airships at 
anchor, and took quite an amount of trouble and 
risk to destroy them. 

One young pilot who had gone out scouting one 
day came back with the certain information that he 
had seen an airship at anchor, so one of the more 
experienced bomb-droppers went out to strafe it. 

When he got there he found it was only a kite- 
balloon, sitting on the ground with its nose up in its 
usual ludicrous attitude. However, being there he 
dropped some bombs on it, and though he failed to 
set it on fire some large pieces of bomb must have 
punctured it, for he said that even as he flew round 
to have another shot, the thing wilted, curled up and 
expired on the ground as he put it, “ just like one 
of those india-rubber dying-pigs that squeak as the 
air goes out of them.” 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN 


Of all the Zeppelin-strafing raids, perhaps the 
one which appeals most to the imagination is the 
raid on Friedrichshafen, striking as it did right at 
the heart of Zeppelin production. 

The official report published in the papers on 
Monday, November 23rd, reads :— 


“On Saturday a flight of aeroplanes under 
the command of Squadron-Commander E. F. 
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Briggs, of the Royal Naval Air Service, with 
Flight-Commander J. T. Babington and Flight- 
Lieutenant S. V. Sippe as pilots, flew from 
French territory to the Zeppelin Airship 
Factory at Friedrichshafen. 

“ All three pilots in succession flew down to 
close range under a heavy fire from guns, 
mitrailleuses, and rifles, and launched their 
bombs according to instructions. 

‘“‘ Commander Briggs is reported to have been 
shot down, wounded and taken to hospital as 
a prisoner. 

‘Both the other officers have returned safely 
to French territory, though their machines 
were damaged by gun fire. They report 
positively that all bombs reached their objective 
and that serious damage was done to the 
Zeppelin factory. 

“This flight of 250, which penetrated 120 
miles into Germany, across mountainous 
country, in difficult weather conditions, con- 
stitutes with the attack a fine feat of arms.”’ 


The raid was splendidly organised and excellently 
carried out. Squadron-Commander Briggs, who 
had been for some years chief engineer officer at the 
Royal Naval Flying School at Eastchurch, and was 
prior to that an instructor in engineering at Osborne, 
took charge of the purely mechanical arrangements 
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himself, spending a long time at the works of A. V. 
Roe & Co. in Manchester, who were building the 
special machines for the raid. The geographical 
arrangements were in charge of an R.N.V.R. officer, 
whose name was not mentioned in the dispatch and 
who must therefore remain nameless, but the success 
of the raid was largely due to his ability in obtaining 
accurate maps of the Friedrichshafen district and 
plans of the Zeppelin works. 

The three Avro biplanes were taken to Belfort 
by rail, without any indication of what they were or 
where they were going. They were put in a big 
airship shed there, and assembled by a staff of picked 
mechanics, and they flew straight off to Friedrichs- 
hafen, practically from the door of the shed, with- 
out any further tuning up or testing. Which speaks 
fairly highly for the care with which they were 
- prepared in England. 

The way to Friedrichshafen from Belfort lies up 
the Rhine Valley to Lake Constance, most of it along 
the Swiss frontier. Whether the pilots actually 
flew over part of Switzerland, as the Germans allege, 
is not likely to be decided for certain, for when an 
aeroplane is at a height of a few thousand feet it 
is practically impossible for anyone on the ground 
to be sure what is vertically underneath it. 

Anyhow, the journey up the Rhine Valley, with 
the varying currents and gusts off the mountains 
on either side, was distinctly unpleasant, and the 
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best part of the journey was over the lake itself. 
One pilot remarked afterwards that it was the 
longest lake he had ever seen in his life, there seemed 
to be no “ other end ”’ to it at all. 

The morning was slightly misty, so the pilots 
kept toward the middle of the lake, just so far out 
that the shore appeared dimly to them, thus making 
sure that even if their engines were heard from the 
shore it would be impossible to see them and count 
them. The trip over the lake was by no means 
pleasant, for engine failure meant the probability 
of being drowned before a boat could reach the 
descended machine, even supposing the descent was 
seen from the shore. 

However, all the three machines reached Fried- 
richshafen safely, and diving on to the Zeppelin 
works, let go their bombs. Just exactly how much 
damage they did is not made known, but it is fairly 
certain that several bombs hit the workshops and 
that one or two damaged the big sheds in which the 
ships are put together, with the result that the 
delivery of two ships then abuilding was seriously 
delayed. 

All the time the aeroplanes were circling over 
the town to find their exact position they were fired 
at vigorously. 

Squadron-Commander Briggs had just got rid 
of all his bombs, when a bullet hit his petrol tank 
and he had to come down. According to the first 
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story that reached this country, as soon as he 
landed a German officer rushed at him and slashed 
him across the head with a sword ; but apparently 
the true story is that he came down in a clear space 
near the workshops, whereupon the workpeople— 
somewhat naturally—rushed at him and would have 
lynched him, but for an officer who arrived very 
opportunely and stood the mob off till some soldiers 
turned up and took him prisoner in due form. 

Commander Briggs was slightly wounded in the 
head, but whether by a bullet before landing, by 
bumping his head against the machine while landing, 
or by being hit by one of the workmen or by a soldier 
after landing, and while still boxed into his machine, 
is not yet clear. In any case the German officer 
saved his life. 

This is made quite clear in his affidavit before 
an official of the American Embassy some months 
later; and those who know Commander Briggs 
know that he would not make such a statement 
unless it were true, no matter what the compulsion. 

Apparently the officers of the Friedrichshafen 
garrison are of rather high class, for the commanding 
officer there actually telegraphed to England via 
Switzerland on the night of the raid assuring the 
Admiralty that Commander Briggs was only 
slightly wounded, and was being properly looked 
after. That was the act of a sportsman and a 
gentleman, and showed that the officer commanding 
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appreciated the daring of the raid. Also it showed 
that all German officers, at any rate those of Southern 
Germany, are not Huns. 

The other two officers returned to Belfort about 
2.30 p.m. That same evening they were informed 
that the garrison would parade at 11 a.m. on Sunday 
to witness their investiture with the Military Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

As an example of French thoroughness, this is 
worth noting. The news of the raid had to be got 
through to General Joffre, the crosses had to be 
brought right across France to Belfort, and all 
arrangements had to be made for he ceremony. 
And it was all done to time. 

Next morning the great pasidesianl at Bel- 
fort was filled with the splendid, war-worn troops 
of our chivalrous Ally. The soldiers formed a 
vast hollow square in the middle of which stood a 
brilliant little group of French officers of high rank. 
The General Officer Commanding the Army in that | 
district performed the ceremony, supported by all 
the Corps, Division,and Brigade Commanders who 
could manage to leave their posts for a few hours. 

Facing them were the two young officer-pilots, © 
and I am told that never during their flight to Fried- 
richshafen and back, nor while diving through the 
combined fire of every gun and rifle in that town, 
did they feel half as frightened as they did when 
they had to stand there the centre of admiration 
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those thousands of men, each of whom had 
ar at its worst on the ground. For the aviator 
s disposed to regard the trench fighter as one 
dures far more hardship than he does, and is 
constan #ly in greater danger without anything like 
the same Opportunity of distinction. ~ 


FLYING SHOTS 


So ‘ea as reliable evidence goes, only two 
Zeppeliny were actually brought down in full flight 
during the\irst year of war. One of these, flying 
dangerously !ow, was brought down by a damaged 
French field-giin near Badon Villers on the Franco- 
German frontier > the other was set on fire in the air 
in Belgium by a young officer of the Royal Naval 
Air Service, who hai only been flying for a few 
months, Flight Sub-Lieutenant Warneford, who 
was given a V.C. for the performance with remark- 
able promptitude. The incident shows what a 
large part luck plays in human endeavour. 

For months the R.N.A.S. de.rchment at Dun- 
kirk had been on the look-out for Zeppelins, and 
had only seen one, on which Squadron-Commander 
' Bigsworth, R.N., one of the most experienced naval 
pilots, dropped four bombs, all of which hit the ship 
without damaging her, presumably because pure 
hydrogen is not inflammable, and must have a 
proper mixture of air—just like the gas in the 
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cylinders of a motor-car—before it will exMplode. 
Then one morning young Mr. Warneford and « 
officer went out in the dimness of dawn to 1 
a certain airship shed and destroy it. Tl fe other 


return. 
Mr. Warneford went on, and presently 
Zeppelin, which was returning from a raid 


a favourable position right over the back/of the ship 
and dropped his bombs. wi 

In this case it seems likely thAt Commander 
Bigsworth’s hard luck may have? taught a lesson 
and that an assortment of boriilss of different types 
may have been used, so that che hydrogen released 
by the explosion of the first bomb might take its 
choice of which of the succeeding bombs it liked 
best as an illuminant.” Anyhow it did catch light, 
and the machine cite down well alight, killing all 
its crew, which ir,zluded some of Germany’s smartest 
airship officers.” 

Unfortunately it fell on a convent and killed 
one or two Belgian nuns, which shows why it is 
inadvisable to bring down airships on urban areas. 

The explosion of the ship caused such an air 
disturbance that it turned Mr. Warneford’s machine 
upside down and stopped his engine. He therefore 
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came down in a field some distance away, refilled 
his front petrol tank—which had apparently emptied 
itselfi—by pumping up petrol from the back one, 
started up his engine again, and got away before 
any of the German troops in the vicinity reached the 
field. 

Eventually he returned safely to Dunkirk. A 
day or two later he was awarded the V.C., and also 
the French Legion of Honour. A few days after- 
wards he went to Paris to be decorated with the 
“ Legion’? and while there went to the Buc 
Aerodrome with some friends to demonstrate a 
new machine. While he was flying it, with an 
American journalist as passenger, he banked over 
heavily turning a corner, the machine was apparently 
caught by a gust at the same moment, and, as neither 
was wearing a safety belt, he and his passenger 
were pitched out and killed. Which ended about 
the most meteoric career the Service has seen. 

On the same morning Flight-Lieutenant Wilson 
and Flight Sub-Lieutenant Mills. started off to 
strafe the Zeppelin shed at Evére near Brussels. 
After flying for some time in the dark, and completely 
losing sight of one another, of course, they reached 
the shed almost together. Lieutenant Wilson 
arrived first and dropped a big heavy bomb which 
apparently hit the shed and did a vast amount of 
damage to the Zeppelin inside. The leakage of 
hydrogen thus caused was exactly what was wanted, 
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for a minute or two afterwards Mr. Mills came along 
and dropped several small bombs, which set light to 
the gas, and so destroyed the ship, the shed, sundry 
stores, several soldiers or sailors belonging to the 
air station, and—it is reported by spies—several of 
their lady friends whom they had invited to help 
while away the dull time spent in guarding the shed. 

Both pilots happily escaped unhurt, and have 
since done much good work. Shortly after their 
feat, which was a fine example of skilful navigation 
in the dark, and of accurate bomb-dropping, both 
officers were deservedly awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 


THE POLITE PRISONER 


Apropos the courtesies of war, it is worth while 
telling the tale of a certain naval aviator and his 
first prisoner. This pilot had landed in Belgium, 
owing to engine failure, near a wood towards which 
the Germans were known to be advancing. He set 
off to one of the British camps for assistance, and 
soon returned with a mechanic and a guard of 
Marines. When he got back he was told by some 
Belgians that there were now a number of Uhlans in 
the wood, so he thought it better to clear the wood, 
to prevent his machine from being sniped. 

With his dozen or so Marines he approached the 
wood and opened fire. Soon afterwards a number of 
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Uhlans galloped out at the end of the wood. He 
advanced a little further and then an Uhlan officer 
and one trooper appeared, in full retreat, having 
evidently penetrated further into the wood, so that 
they could not get out as soon as the rest. 

The Marines opened fire and hit the two horses. 
The trooper’s horse fell on him and pinned him down, 
but the officer jumped clear and began torun. The 
aviator, being young and active chased him, firing 
at him with a revolver, the Uhlan replying as he 
ran. Finally the Uhlan held up his hands and cried, 
in perfect English, ‘“‘ Don’t shoot, I surrender, I’m 
an officer.”” Whereupon the aviator lowered his re- 
volver and said, ““Oh! that’s all right. So am I.” 

The German took off his sword and handed it to 
the aviator, who offered him a cigarette, and the two 
strolled back to where the horses were lying. 

As they went along the German told how fond he 
was of his horse, and how sorry he was she had been 
hit instead of himself, and asked the aviator to 
be good enough to shoot her, as her leg was broken 
by a bullet. The aviator said he would rather not, 
and suggested the German should do it himself. 
“But I can't,” said the Uhlan, “ I emptied my re- 
volver at you before I surrendered.’”’ ‘‘ Well then, 
you had better use mine,” replied the aviator, 
calmly handing over his only weapon. Whereupon 
the German took it, shot the poor little mare and 
handed the revolver back. 
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Of course they were within point-blank range of 
the marines’ rifles all the time, but the German might 
have shot himself if he had been so minded. 

Afterwards the two enemy officers strolled back 
to camp together, chatting amicably, as it turned out 
that the German knew London well, and a great 
many people in it. A friend asked the aviator at a 
later date, what they talked about; and he said, 
“Oh, any old thing, just as we are talking now— 
what was on at the theatres, and so on.”’ Which is 
a trifle quaint considering the two had been trying 
to kill one another ten minutes before. 

When they reached camp the German was being 
duly handed over to the proper authorities, when a 
soldier officer remarked to the aviator, “ By the 
way, you've still got that chap’s sword. Don’t you 
think it would be the civil thing to give it back to 
him ?’’ So the aviator went over to his prisoner 
and handed him the sword. On which the German 
said, ‘ Thanks awfully! But you see I can’t do 
much with it in prison, and it might be lost. I’d 
much rather you kept it for me and let me have it 
back when the war is over,” and handed him his 
card. So the two shook hands and parted the best 
of friends. And the sword is now in the care of the 
aviator’s people, awaiting restoration to its rightful 
owner when war ceases for the time being. 

One might go on telling stories of the Naval Air 
Service till one had filled a book many times the size 
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of this, and even then leave out the adventures 
which still remain to be told of the Naval Aviators 
at the Dardanelles, on the East African Coast in 
search of the Koenigsberg, in the Persian Gulf, and 
elsewhere. There is, however, a limit to any 
publisher’s generosity to the public, in the matter 
of the size of book he gives for a named sum, and 
there is also a limit to the time a busy writer can 
expend on one-half of the subject, so we must here 
bid farewell to the Naval Air Service, merely remark- 
ing that young as the Service is, and although it is 
composed so largely of civilians who only learned 
since war began how to button a uniform, it has 
maintained the highest traditions of the British 
Navy for gallantry, even though some individual 
members thereof may have given more conventional 
naval officers the impression that they are rather 
the descendants of Drake’s freebooters than the 
product of modern routine training. 

The great point is that the Naval Air Service has 
had certain work to do, and has done it exceedingly 
well, at great personal peril and in a properly joyous 
spirit. 


PART II 


THE ROYAL FLYING Corps 


ALTHOUGH the R.F.C. occupies the second place in 
this little book, that does not mean that it is in any 
way second to the R.N.A.S. In fact, most naval 
aviators will tell you that the R.F.C. does far more — 
work and far harder work than they do. It is 
certain that the work of the R.F.C. has more routine 
and regularity about it, but this is no place in which 
to argue which is the more important or the more 
praiseworthy. The Navy is the senior Service, and 
the position of the two, whether at a dinner party 
or in a book, is purely a matter of formal and 
established precedence. 

Most of the work of the R.F.C. aviators is a 
matter of regular routine. 

Primarily their duties are those of scouts, sent up 
to see where the enemy is moving troops, and in 
what quantities they are moving. 

Secondly, their duties are those of artillery 
“ spotters,”’ to ascertain the position of enemy guns, 
and to indicate to their own batteries where to direct 

go 
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their fire, so as to destroy enemy batteries, or other 
positions which it is desired to abolish. 

Thirdly, their duties are those of air guards, to 
prevent enemy air scouts from penetrating over 
their own lines and discovering the disposition of 
their own troops. 

Air raiding, in the way of destroying enemy 
stores behind the lines, breaking bridges on lines of 
communication, and so forth, were only side-issues, 
so to speak—at any rate, until after the first twelve 
months of war. This was due to several reasons, 
the first being that at the outbreak of war the R.F.C. 
had hardly enough aeroplanes to carry out its 
scouting work to the extent desired, and partly 
because bomb-dropping was at first regarded as 

- more of a sport than a military necessity. However, 
scouting is still the prime object of the R.F.C. 


THE AIR SCOUTS 


At the outbreak of war four squadrons, com- 
prising in theory about one hundred aeroplanes, flew 
to France, and concentrated at Amiens, then the 
British advanced base. Thence they moved up to 
Maubeuge and waited for things to begin. The use 
of aeroplanes in war was quite a new thing, and there 
was much to learn. Despite hard and earnest 
practice at home, everybody was really a novice 
at the game. Thus it came about that there were 
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several curious discoveries, among them the fact 
that the air scout, like other artists, is born and 
not made, as the following incident shows. 

It will be remembered that Sir John French’s 
first despatch recorded that when the great German 
advance began, it was discovered, to every one’s 
surprise, that the force threatening the left of the 
British Army was not, as at first supposed, three 
divisions, but three Army Corps, or a force of about 
150,000 men, which was more than three times the 
size of the whole British Army then on the spot. 

At that time our air scouts had to do the work for 
both the British Army and the French Northern 
Army, for the pick of the French air scouts were 
concentrated on the Eastern Frontier, where the 
main German attack was expected. Consequently 
the small force of aeroplanes available was very much 
scattered, and each pilot had to cover a great deal of 
ground. 

As a result one young officer, a magnificent flier 
but not a soldier of great experience, went out one 
day by himself to investigate a big expanse of 
country, and returned to report that the whole place 
was swarming with German troops in motor wagons 
moving at an astonishing pace. He estimated that 
there were several Army Corps on the move, and 
pointed out the gravity of the situation. 

More experienced soldiers received his story with 
doubt, or said he had mistaken divisions for corps, 
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and produced good military reasons to prove it. 
However, he stuck to his assertions, and demanded 
that others should go and see whether the forces 
which he had seen at certain places had not by now 
reached other places nearer the British lines, and 
whether they were not being followed by still bigger 
forces. 

Consequently other air scouts went out, and 
returned a few hours later, some of them agreeing 
absolutely with his views, and others doubting them, 
or merely admitting that he might be right. Thena 
few more scouts, chosen for their military know- 
ledge, were sent up, and soon came back saying that 
he was absolutely right, and that the two or three 
divisions on our left were facing three full Army 
Corps. 

This was then confirmed to headquarters—as 
Sir John French’s despatch states—and dispositions 
were taken by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien to cover 
the retreat of the rest of the Army, which, deprived 
at the same time of the French support on the right, 
- must have been overwhelmed if it had not been 
warned in time. The masterly rearguard actions 
fought by General Smith-Dorrien had the desired 
effect, and the army retired safely to the Marne, 
without being forced into a general action before it 
was in a position to withstand it. 

The officer who was primarily responsible dis- 
tinguished himself still further later on by his 
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extraordinary gift for ‘‘ reading movements” of 
troops. .He was awarded the D.S.O. and the Legion 
of Honour, besides being given special promotion, 
and was eventually wounded. Unfortunately his 
particular acts were not recorded in the official list 
of D.S.Os., so I may not mention his name, but his 
good work is well known in the Corps. 

All through the early part of the war he flew 
a quaint old monoplane to which he was deeply 
attached, and eventually it was condemned as worn 
out and utterly unfit for further use. 

It is alleged by other officers of the Corps that 
when the machine was finally taken from him, he 
gave it up resignedly, merely remarking, “ All right |! 
If you lose your old war, don’t blame me.” 


A ‘RUSE DE GUERRE”’ 


During the “ Great Wash Out,” as the retreat 
from Mons was generally called in the Army, the 
R.F.C. had a particularly busy time, and curious 
adventures befell, owing to the fact that the German 
advance was so rapid that scouts would sometimes 
go out from a landing-ground which was miles 
behind the British lines and come back a few hours 
later to find that the ground was under shell fire, 
or actually in possession of the enemy. 

One such adventure was particularly notable. 
Two officers went out, and returned safely with a 
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good deal of valuable information. They landed 
on the ground they had left, and were surprised not 
to see any of their own people about. As the 
machine was still running along the ground, men in 
grey uniforms rushed out of the wood alongside 
the field, and were promptly spotted as being | 
Germans. With wonderful presence of mind the 
pilot ran his machine along to the end of the field, 
turned round, and ran back again, right across the 
front of the advancing Germans, waving his hand 
_ cheerily to them to impress them with the idea that 
his was a German machine. 

The passenger also recognised that they were 
enemy troops, and rather expected the pilot to get 
off the ground and make a bolt for it; but turning 
round he saw the pilot waving, and spotted what 
his game was, so he started waving too. | 

At that time the enemy knew as little about the 
difference between one aeroplane and another as 
did our own troops, and could not recognise the 
machine as British, and the leather coats and 
helmets worn by our aviators are just like those worn 
by the Germans, so they had no way of making sure 
of the identity of the aviators. As a result they did 
not fire. 

Then the pilot turned the machine again, got off 
the ground and flew along in front of the Germans 
just a few feet off the ground, still waving amicably. 
Once more he turned, and again crossed their front, 
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gradually rising higher and higher, the Germans by 
this time being fully convinced of his Teutonic 
nationality. 

- Once at a safe height to go across country he 
turned sharply to the south and set off for the 
British Army, wherever it might be, and eventually 
found it, and delivered his passenger and the 
accumulated information in safety. As an example 
of pure cool nerve and presence of mind, the per- 
formance takes some beating. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


One of the early troubles of the R.F.C. was the 
difficulty of persuading friends that they were friends. 
Every one fired at every aeroplane on general 
principles, apparently, partly for the sport of seeing 
whether they could hit it. The R.F.C. naturally 
grew rather peevish about this, and the climax was 
finally reached when an officer starting out from a 
ground some five miles behind the front, was fired 
at by a regiment of French Territorials, over whom 
he passed at a height of only some 300 feet, as he 
was climbing gently towards the firing-line. Bullets 
sputtered through the planes, and bits of wood flew. 

Very much annoyed he shut off his engine and 
glided down to the field alongside the road along 
which the Territorials were marching. They still 
fired at him as he came down, but he landed unhurt. 
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The French rushed out to take the supposed German 
prisoner, and were somewhat surprised when there 
climbed out of the machine a very irate British 
officer, who pushed his way vigorously through the 
astonished piou-pious, walked up to the first senior 
officer he saw and opened the conversation with the 
remark, “I say, sir! D——§itall. This isn’t good 
enough, you know.”’ 

The French officer was duly apologetic, and the 
little piou-pious assisted enthusiastically in setting 
the pilot once more on his way. Where, apparently, 
he was fired at by British troops a few miles further 
on, just to show that there was no prejudice in the 
matter. 


ON THE RETREAT 


During the retreat many astonishingly brave 
things were done by the military aviators, but air 
work at that period was of quite a different nature 
from that which it ultimately developed. 

The first aim and object of the British air scouts 
was to obtain information about the enemy’s 
movements, and as most of the British machines 
were very much faster than the German machines, it 
was fairly easy to do so by the simple process of 
avoiding any challenge to a fight in the air, though, 
as a matter of fact, it was very seldom that a German 


ever attempted to attack. Also in those days the 
/ G 
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German anti-aircraft guns were few and far between, 
and not bunched in dozens all along the battle- 
front, and at every important point behind it, as 
they became later. Consequently, the chief danger 
was from rifle fire and from ordinary machine-guns 
of the Maxim species, or “‘ mitrailleuses,” as the 
_ French call them, which could be handily cocked up 
against a bank and made to fire vertically. It was 
soon found that the extreme vertical range of small- 
arm ammunition, whether fired from a rifle or a 
machine-gun is about 8000 feet, and that at 6000 feet 
there is hardly any chance of being hit, so that there 
was no need in those days for machines which would 
climb to an extraordinary height. 


INVERTED RAIN 


Apropos the extreme range of bullets, it will be 
easily understood that before a bullet begins to fall 
again after its upward rush, there must be a point 
at which it stands dead still for a moment, and that 
for the last portion of its upward path it must be 
travelling very slowly. 

One R.F.C. officer of my acquaintance told me, 
after some months of war, that his most curious 
experience was when once, and once only, he 
discovered the exact extreme range point. He 


was flying along quite peacefully on a bright sunny 


morning at a little over 8000 feet, without worrying 
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about anything, when suddenly he saw something 
bright dart past the side of the machine. He 
therefore began to look about him and saw, a shade 
below him, and a trifle wide, a whole stream of little 
bright things glittering in the sun. 

Then he realised that he had just struck the top 
of the trajectory of a machine-gun which was 
making uncommonly good shooting at a vertical 
range of nearly 2,000 yards. Sundry other bullets 
from rifles and other machine-guns also flashed into 
view as he flew along, and when his eyes caught the 
right focus he could follow the slow topmost portion 
of their movement for quite a long way. He 
described the sight as looking “just as if it were 
raining upwards,” and the phenomenon was so 
novel that he quite forgot for the time being that 
the “ rain-drops ” indicated that he was unpopular 
with some one below. 


UNPLEASANT MOMENTS 


Naturally, in the retreat, it was necessary to 
clear out all the British aeroplanes to prevent their 
being captured, and there were some very unpleasant 
adventures with machines which had to be flown 
south, though they or their engines needed over- 
hauling after their hard work or minor mishaps. 
It was no joke in those evil days to stagger off the 
ground on a machine that would barely lift itself, 
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and to scrape along over chimney pots and trees, 
without seeing for miles a field big encnes to 
land in. 

One officer, after some miles of this kind of thing, 
found his engine growing weaker and weaker while 
right over the top of a forest. In front was a town, 
which he thought might offer something in the way 
of an open space in which to land, so he hung on to 
his control lever and hoped for the best. Just on 
the outskirts of the town his engine stopped alto- 
gether. Right below him he saw a tiny green patch 
and headed straight for it. By some extraordinary 
luck he managed to dodge the big trees round it 
and landed with much crashing of small trees and 
bushes in a lady’s back garden, on a small lawn. 
When he explained what had happened his in- 
voluntary hostess was most charming, and enter- 
tained him hospitably till he was able to get assist- 
ance to take away the engine of his machine, the 
rest having been too badly damaged to be repaired. 

As a rule, the air mechanics of the R.F.C. work 
at the landing grounds, well out of range of the 
longest range guns, and so have little chance of 
danger or opportunity for distinction. They have 
any quantity. of hard work, but small hope of reward, 
except in the way of ordinary promotion for being 
good boys. However, once in a while they get 
an opportunity of “‘ seeing the war,” as they call it. 

In one case during the retreat all the mechanics 
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had left the last landing ground except one, which 
was suffering from an obstinate engine. The 
officer-pilot of this machine and his particular 
mechanic had worked for hours and had got things 
pretty well right. They had discovered the fault, 
and were busy putting the engine together, when 
the German guns, which had gradually been getting 
nearer and nearer, began dropping their shells along 
a front in line with the landing ground. In their 
usual way the artillery began sweeping the area by 
dropping each shell a little further along the line 
than the one before, thus “‘ creeping ’”’ towards the 
desired target imagined to exist there. The aero- 
plane proved to be exactly on the line of creep, and 
presently a shell bugst at the edge of the landing 
around. 

Then slowly, but surely, the shells dropped 
closer and closer to the machine. Officer and man 
worked feverishly to put the finishing touches to their 
work. A shell burst thirty or forty yards from the 
machine. The last nut was tightened. The officer 
scrambled into the pilot’s seat. The mechanic 
rushed round to the front and swung the propeller. 
The engine roared healthily. The mechanic 
scrambled into the passenger seat as the machine 
began to move. In a second or two it was scudding 
along the grass. 

As it reached its flying speed and lifted from the 
ground the mechanic glanced back and saw a shell 
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burst on the very spot on which the machine had 
been standing. 

To give some idea of the strenuous way the 
R.F.C, mechanics had to work at that period, it is 
worth noting that this particular man had not had 
a shave or had his clothes off for a month. 


THE Joyous ADVENTURE 


The tragedy of the Great Wash Out was occasion- 
ally relieved by touches of comedy, which, as usual 
in the Army, combined gallant action with the 
quaint humour of the situation. 

The rank and file of the R.F.C. are not fighting 
men. They are, first and foremost, mechanics. 
There are a few sergeants of the Guards, imported 
when the Corps was first formed so as to give it 
smartness. Their job is to take hold of men from 
the work-bench who have never known the meaning 
of discipline—except that they have lost money if 
they have not kept time at the works—and to make 
them into some semblance to soldiers. And be it 
‘said, a farm labourer is easier material than a 
mechanic, because he has never learnt to think for 
himself and think wrong.. 

These Guardsmen are splendid chaps, and it is 
largely thanks to them and their parade-ground 
bark—which is much worse than their bite—that 
the R.F.C. has turned out as smart as it is. 
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Anyhow, they are practically the only fighting 
men in the Corps, and the mechanics had, at any 
rate before the war, practically no experience of 
handling weapons. In fact, the only arms in the 
possession of a squadron of the R.F.C. are a few 
rifles for the use of the sentries, and the revolvers 
and automatic pistols owned by the officers. In 
these days many of the aeroplanes carry machine 
guns, but it was not so in the retreat. 

Thus it came about that when a couple of officers 
returning from reconnaissance to a small landing 
ground occupied by a detachment of the Corps, 
reported a large raiding force of Uhlans in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the officer commanding 
the detachment was up against rather a difficult 
problem. He could, in the words of Mr. Kipling, 
“lie powerful doggo,”’ and pretend he was not there, 
in the hopes that the Uhlans would not discover 
the ground. Or he could send for help to the 
infantry some miles away, who probably could not 
. spare any one to help him. Or he could desert the 
ground, which meant getting out of touch with his 
senior officers: Or he could defend it, without much 
hope of success, seeing that he had no arms, 

Suddenly he was seized with a brilliant idea. He 
had always been taught at Sandhurst about the 
advantage of the initiative. He would attack. 

A general whip round produced about half a 
dozen rifles used by the sentries, a few hundred 
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rounds of ammunition, a dozen or so revolvers and 
automatic pistols, a privately owned rifle or two, 
and by some lucky chance a number of hand 
grenades, which had apparently been sent to the 
squadron for experiments in bomb dropping. 

The arms were distributed among the mechanics, 
as far as they would go, and the men armed were 
loaded up on to the squadron’s “ light tenders ’’— 
or fast cars with light lorry bodies for the conveyance 
of break-down gangs—and the various officers took 
charge of the cars, and so the attacking force set out 
in the direction indicated. The aeroplane crew 
which had originally discovered the Uhlans went up 
again, armed with grenades, to point out where they 
were, and sundry other aeroplanes, also armed with 
_grenades, followed it at short intervals. 

A few miles out the pilot aeroplane began circling 
round and signalling. A motor-cycle scout, riding 
ahead of the cars, located the exact position of the 
Uhlans. The men from some cars dashed into 
adjoining fields and began firing over the hedges. 
Other cars went straight along the road firing as they 
went. The aeroplanes came down low and started 
dropping their grenades among the surprised 
Germans, who, imagining that this was the pre- 
liminary to an attack in force, mounted and dis- 
appeared in remarkable haste, leaving several dead 
and wounded on the ground. 

Whereafter the R.F.C. men collected their 
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wounded prisoners and sundry trophies, and returned 
to camp highly pleased with their joyous adventure, 
and with the feeling that even an untrained mechanic 
may, when fate is kind, prove a useful fighting man. 


AERIAL SCRAPPING 


It was not until the Allies advanced from the 
Marne to the Aisne that it became the fashion to 
“scrap ’’ with any and every enemy aircraft which 
happened along. Before that our air scouts were 
too busy scouting, and the German aviators were 
nearly all employed in controlling artillery fire, 
consequently if the hostile aircraft sighted one 
another at all, they were rather inclined to avoid 
one another and go about their respective jobs. 
But when the German Army sat down along the 
Aisne, and the German aeroplanes began scouting 
in earnest to find out whether the Allies were moving 
big bodies of troops to any particular point, then the 
R.F.C. people started a new phase of the war, for 
they set out with the deliberate intention of driving 
away the enemy's scouts to prevent them from 
getting their information. 

A year or more before the war this use of fighting 
aeroplanes was distinctly set forth by Sir David 
Henderson, K.C.B., D.S.O., then a _Brigadier- 
General, but since promoted to Major-General, for 
his services in command of the R.F.C. in the field. 
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At sundry meetings of the Aeronautical Society, 
and at the inaugural lunch at one of the Aero 
Shows, he indicated the coming of big fighting 
aeroplanes with two or more engines, just such as 
were put in the air by the Germans in June, IrgI5. 
Unfortunately we in this country neglected the 
warnings of those who knew, and had no proper 
fighting machines (even with one engine) till nearly 
a year after the start of the war. 

However, the R.F.C. officer is an adaptable 
person, and he made shift to fight with what he 
could get. The best of our machines, all too few in 
number, thanks to official discouragement of private 
enterprise in aeroplane building for years before the 
war, were nevertheless faster and better climbers than 
the best of the Germans, and it was naturally only © 
the best pilots on the best machines who were told 
off for fighting in the air. 

Some carried a passenger who used a rifle. Some 
managed to fit a machine-gun into their machines, 
so that a passenger could use it. Many preferred to 
go out alone on small fast machines, armed with the 
old-fashioned long-barrelled Service revolver, which 
has a short range, but throws a proper man-stopper 
of a bullet. | 

These depended on their own cleverness to 
manceuvre so that they could get close above the 
German craft without the German being able to 
fire back at them, and then simply plug fat revolver 
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bullets at the body of the enemy’s machine, certain 
that if they missed the pilot or passenger, they would 
hit either the petrol tank or the engine. 

Those who favoured the rifle generally 
manceuvred so as to get right underneath the 
German in such a position that the enemy could not 
fire down at them, and so that their passenger could 
fire at the enemy’s engine, for if a bullet could 
- be got into the crank-case it was certain to let the 
oil out and cause the engine to seize up, and it 
-might break something inside and cause the whole 
engine to disintegrate. 

There were numerous little personal “ affairs ” 
of this kind fought out during the second phase of 
the war, and though several of our people were 
wounded we never lost an aeroplane to the Germans 
through that cause. 


A BomMsB ADVENTURE 


About this period also, the R.F.C. began taking 
bomb-dropping seriously, and took to making 
regular efforts to blow up stores, and trains, and 
ammunition columns behind the German lines. 

There were no scientific bomb-sighting instru- 
ments then, and the accuracy of the bomb-dropping 
depended entirely on the pilot’s personal skill. 

Some aviators discovered a most unholy gift 
in this direction. One young officer, already noted 
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as a clever flier, succeeded in getting a bomb home 
on the leading wagon of an ammunition column 
travelling along a road in the middle of a forest. 
Apparently one of the leading wagons was hit and 
blew up. The others behind ran into it, and when 
the British Army advanced later on they found 
twelve wagons all mixed up in the ditches on each 
side of the road, partly blown to pieces by their 
own loads, and partly burnt by their own petrol. 

This same officer afterwards had an extra- 
ordinary escape. He was going to bomb another 
point when on his way he met a German aeroplane. 
In order to save weight he had left his small-arms 
behind him, and was carrying bombs only, but he 
thought it was a pity to waste a perfectly good 
German target, so he decided to drop a bomb on 
him. Now dropping a bomb on a swiftly-moving 
mark is by no means the same as aiming at a fixed 
point. Consequently he missed the German by a 
few inches. Unfortunately for him, as he forged 
ahead of the German he exposed himself to the fire 
of the German passenger, who was armed with a 
rifle, and the German hit him in the thigh. 

To be strictly accurate, the bullet got him in the 
trouser pocket, hit a five-franc piece, broke itself 
and the coin, and distributed the assorted pieces of 
metal about the lower part of his body. 

Feeling that he was badly hit, the pilot shut off his 
engine, and dived for the ground, being then at a 
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height of about 6000 feet. A thousand feet from the 
ground he espied some aeroplanes in a field, and not 
knowing whether he was over German or French 
territory, he made up his mind to land among the 
aeroplanes, certain that if they did happen to be 
Germans he would be better treated by their Flying 
Corps than by any other portion of the German Army, 
for there is always a certain fellowship among 
aviators, even when they are enemies. 

A couple of hundred feet up he completely lost 
consciousness, but in some curious sub-conscious 
way he made a perfect landing—right alongside a 
British motor ambulance ‘wagon. So _ beautifully 
did he land that for some minutes no one troubled 
about him, every one expecting to see the pilot get 
out of the machine unhurt, but when they did go 
to look they found a badly wounded officer in a state 
of collapse. 

He was promptly put into the ambulance, his 
wounds were dressed as well as possible, and he was 
sent off to Paris. There he had the luck to fall into 
the hands of a first-class French surgeon, who found, 
when he came to investigate, that the bullet had 
cut a big artery, and that the pilot would have bled 
to death in a few minutes if the bullet had not also 
cut a muscle, which had sprung back and wrapped 
itself like a piece of elastic round the artery and 
formed a kind of automatic tourniquet. Which was 
just pure luck. 
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After many weeks in hospital, during which the 
surgeons picked out numerous pieces of silver and 
nickel from his anatomy, the pilot made an excellent 
recovery, and after a time returned to duty, having, 
in the meantime, been awarded the D.S.O., and 
promoted from the Special Reserve to a Regular 
Battalion in the Army. 

Unfortunately, the Gazette notifying his D.S.O. 
did not mention why it was awarded, soI am not at ~ 
liberty to give his name, 


BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES 


Shortly after his return to duty the same officer 
came in for an adventure which is the only one of its 
kind at the time of writing. He and some other 
pilots had gone out on a special mission over the 
German lines in Flanders, and he and two others 
were shot down. One of them was taken prisoner. 
The other broke his leg through his machine being 
smashed in landing, and was taken by the Germans 
to a French hospital behind their lines, where, 
despite careful nursing, he died of his injuries, and, 
' to the credit of the enemy be it said, was given a 
military funeral by the officer commanding in that 
district. 

The officer about whom I am writing landed 
unhurt on a piece of waste ground, among a lot of 
houses, and managed to disappear round one corner 
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while the German troops came round the other. He 
then hid in an empty house till nightfall, when he 
ventured out and found a friendly Frenchman who 
gave him food and hid him for several days, during 
which he argued with himself whether to try and 
return through the lines of trenches in uniform in 
the dark, so as to be moderately safe if caught alive, 
though running a big risk of being shot by either 
side if seen crawling about, or whether to disguise 
himself in civilian clothes and try to get out through 
Belgium and Holland, with the certainty of being 
shot as a spy if caught. He finally decided on the 
second risk, and his French friend got him a suit of 


-workman’s clothes, in which he set forth for his 


tramp across Belgium, bringing with him as a 
trophy one of the notices the Germans had pasted 
on the walls of the town where he hid, advertising 
a reward for his capture and threatening death to 


any one who helped him to escape arrest. 


In Belgium, he posed as a French workman, for 
his French was good enough to pass as the genuine 
article with Germans or Flemings. Arrived at the 
frontier he managed to get himself smuggled into 
Holland, where he posed as an English mechanic 
who had escaped from Antwerp. Andso he returned 
to England on the very day that his name appeared 
in the casualty list as a prisoner of war, after 
having been officially logged as missing a fortnight 
or so before that. | 
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Two or three days afterwards he was back on 
duty in France, where he remained till a further 
step in promotion brought him back to a junior 
command at home. Which is not a bad record for 
one who had, I believe, not reached his twenty-third 
birthday when it all happened. 


THE MACHINE-GUN SOLOIST 


Another method of aerial scrapping, developed 
at a later date, was to fix a machine-gun on a small 
fast single-seater scout machine, and for the pilot 
to aim it by manceuvring the whole machine, 
much in the manner of Lieutenant Judson’s one 
big gun on the flat-iron gunboat, which, according 
to Mr. Kipling, ‘‘ was aimed by wearing ship to 
suit.” 

It was with some such arrangement that one 
solitary R.F.C. pilot on a little Martin-Handasyde 
biplane tackled in turn a dozen big German machines 
who were out on a raid on Dunkirk. After having 
a go at each of them in turn he finally selected one 
as his pet victim and chased it to earth, two other 
R.F.C. officers arriving a little later and chasing the 
others away. 

This incident was officially recorded in the 
Gazette appointing Captain Holt a Flight-Com- 
mander R.F.C. to the Distinguished Service Order for 
the feat mentioned. This officer was later promoted 
to squadron-commander and temporary major. 
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LAYING A STYMIE 


Another incident which must be included in 
fighting in the air, though it also comes under the 
head of Zeppelin-strafing and air raiding generally, 
concerns a very young officer of Sappers, who was 
sent out to drop bombs on an airship shed near 
Ghent. When he got near it he found a German 
kite-balloon sitting up above it on guard. The 
sight of the sausage was too much for him, and he 
was seized with a desire to strafe it before attending 
to the shed. Therefore, with fell intent, he flew 
over it and proceeded to drop a bomb at it and 
miss it. 

Apparently he was then struck with the brilliant 
idea that if he kept right over the balloon the 
Germans on the ground would be afraid: to fire at 
him for fear of hitting the crew of the sausage. Or, 
in golf language, he laid them a stymie, with their 
own balloon. | 

He came down in a closely wound spiral keeping 
well over the machine, and when nearly level with 
it he dived head-first past it, so as to take as little 
chance as possible of being hit by the people in the 
car, who fired furiously at him. Then, when right 
underneath the balloon he kept there, so that the 
Germans on the ground would hit the balloon if they 
missed him, and so that the Germans in the balloon 
would hit those on the ground if they fired. 

H 
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Once low enough he shot straight for the shed, 
dropped the rest of his bombs on it, blew it to bits, 
and, it was said at the time, destroyed an airship 
of some sort inside it, and promptly vanished 
across country, and so home. 

The official account of this was given in the 
Gazette notifying the award of the Distinguished 


Service Order to Lieutenant Hawker, Royal - 


Engineers, and R.F.C. This young officer was 


soon afterwards promoted to flight-commander and — 
temporary captain. Not only was it a particularly 


plucky action, but it showed brain work as well. 


[Post Scripbtum.—On August 24, this same officer 
was awarded the V.C. for attacking three German 
battle aeroplanes on July 25, driving two away and 
bringing down the third. This was the culmina- 
tion of a series of fights in the air extending over 
weeks, in which he alone, or passengers on his 
machine, had defeated all told about half a dozen 
German aeroplanes.—C. G. G.] 


THE WINNING OF A V.C. 


Where all have done so much brave work it is 
hard to make distinctions, but as only one V.C. was 
awarded in the R.F.C. in the first year of the war, the 
act by which it was won certainly deserves mention. 

During one of the great German attacks in 
Flanders, Mr. W. B. Rhodes Moorhouse, Second 


Pe et 7, We soon aw el a? 
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Lieutenant, R.F.C. Special Reserve, was sent out 
alone early in the morning to destroy with bombs 
a bridge which served an important line of supply to 
the German trenches. He reached his objective, 
and coming down very low, he dropped a heavy bomb 
which effectually demolished the bridge. Being so 
close to the ground he offered an easy mark to the 
German infantry, and was severely wounded. 

Had he so chosen he might have come down in 
German territory and have been made prisoner, in 
which case the chances were in favour of his 
surviving his wound—for, with all their faults, there 
is plenty of evidence to show that German doctors 
are skilful and treat wounded prisoners with reason- 
able consideration. But it so happened that Mr. 
Moorhouse had, on the way, obtained certain in- 
formation of high military value and he considered 
that it was his duty to bring that information back 
if he was able. 

Therefore, with great determination he held his 
way homeward, but he was, it seems, unable to 
climb high enough to get out of range of the German 
fire. Whether this was due to a failing engine, or to 
physical weakness, which warned him that he might 
lose consciousness, is not known, but in any case, he 
still kept low, and was again hit. This time the wound 
was So serious that he died shortly after reaching the 
landing ground of his squadron. 

But, in the words of the official notification of 
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his act and its reward, ‘‘ He made his report ’— 
surely as fine an epitaph as an officer could have. 

The Victoria Cross was awarded to him after his 
death, and was presented to his young widow. 

Mr. Moorhouse’s action was a splendid specimen 
of what this country owes to the younger generation 
of sportsmen. He was a young man who was the 
heir to considerable wealth. He had been a racing 
motorist of note, and had done much valuable 
experimental flying in the early days of aviation, 
but he gave it up when he married a year or so before 
the war. With plenty of money, a charming wife, 
and a baby son to whom he was devoted, he had 
everything on earth to make life happy, but when 
war broke out he joined the R.F.C. as a flying 
officer, because he knew more about flying than any 
other branch of military service, though he could 
easily have secured a useful and safe job in some 
other capacity. 

As example of pure devotion to duty his name 
deserves to go down in history. 


THE WILL TO ENDURE 


Oneof the best examples of sheer will-power saving 
the lives of a pilot and passenger was shown in an 
incident related by the official “‘ Eye-Witness,’’ who 
told how one of our gun-carrying biplanes was 
returning after a fight with a big German double- 
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engined machine and was hit by a shell. A splinter 
or a bullet from the shell punctured the petrol tank, 
and the petrol flowing back to the engine caught fire. 
The pilot promptly dived the machine vertically, 
as he saw that his only hope was to reach the ground 
before the fire burnt away the control-wires or the 
tail. 

The action of standing the machine on its nose 
naturally caused the blazing petrol to flow to the 
front of the body in which the pilot and gunner sit, 
and the two found themselves practically in a bath 
of flame. The fire—as the official document states— 
exploded the ammunition for the machine-gun and 
for the officers’ own pistols. Any ordinary man 
would have lost his nerve and would simply have 
thrown up his hands and have resigned himself and 
his passenger to their fates. In a similar case an 
aviator has been known to jump out of his machine 
to escape the fire. 

In this case the pilot stuck gamely to his wheel, 
and the passenger sat stoically still so as not to 
interfere with the pilot, though both were being 
fearfully burnt about the legs. So far did the flame 
strike upwards that the fabric round the glass of the 
pilot’s goggles was actually burnt and the glass was 
cracked by the heat—though luckily, being of a 
special kind it did not break, for if it had done so 
the pilot would have been blinded. 

By sheer valour the pilot held on, and came 
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down behind the British lines, with the whole centre 
of the machine blazing. They landed perfectly 
and jumped out, and a moment afterwards the whole 
tail of the machine fell off—simply burnt to pieces. 
Both the crew were badly burnt, but neither re- 
ceived any permanent injury, and before resigning 
himself to being a hospital patient the pilot calmly 
filled in the usual report, detailing the incidents of 
the journey and stating exactly the spot on the map 
where his enforced landing took place. For this 
gallant act Second-Lieutenant W. H. Dyke Acland, 
Royal Devon Yeomanry, was awarded the Russian 
Order of St. George. 

Another fine example of cool nerve was that for 
which Captains Borton and Marshall were awarded 
the Military Cross. The former, as pilot, was hit in 
the neck and jaw by a German bullet, but instead. 
of coming down to be “ first aided,”’ he chose to go 
on with the reconnaissance. Captain Marshall 
bound up his wound as well as he could with the 
ordinary first-aid appliances which every soldier 
carries—or is supposed to carry—and the pair 
finished their job before coming home. 

The Gazette of August 23 announces the second 
V.C. awarded to the R.F.C. as follows :— 

_ “When on a flying reconnaissance over Ostend- 
Bruges-Ghent (on July 31) he (Captain John Aidan 
Liddell, 3rd Batt. Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders 
and R.F.C.) was severely wounded, his right thigh 
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being broken, which caused momentary uncon- 
sciousness, but by a great effort he recovered 
partial control after his machine had dropped nearly 
3,000 feet, and notwithstanding his collapsed state 
succeeded, although continually fired at, in com- 
pleting his course, and brought the aeroplane into 
our lines—half an hour after he had been wounded. 

“The difficulties experienced by this officer in 
saving his machine, and the life of his observer, can- 
not be readily expressed, but 4s the control wheel 
and throttle control were smashed, and also one of 
the under-carriage struts, it would seem incredible 
that he could have accomplished his task.” 

Captain Liddell was only one degree less 
unfortunate than Mr. Moorhouse, for though he 
lived to learn that he had been awarded the V.C., 
it was found necessary to amputate his smashed leg, 
and he died from the result on August 31, just a 
_ month after his very gallant act. 


AIR SCOUTING IN SIEGE WARFARE . 


Towards the end of 1914, when the opposing 
armies settled down to a steadystate of siege warfare, 
varied only by violent attempts to break through 
one another’s lines of trenches, the work of the air 
scouts became decidedly more perilous and very 
much less interesting. It became purely a matter of 
routine, and much of the sporting element departed. 
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There on the map were certain railways and 
certain roads along which the Germans might be 
bringing up large bodies of troops or large quantities 
of supplies for those already in the firing line. 

The air-scout’s job was to go out day after day 
and inspect these roads and railways and report 
whether an unusual number of motor wagons or 
trains were moving along them. 

Every one came to know the country like the back 
of his hand, and it is beastly ugly country anyhow— 
about as beautiful as the Black Country round 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, or say the country 
in the East End of London on the line from Liverpool 
Street to Cambridge. No oneloved it. Most people 
hated it. But the job had to be done, and every day 
out went the victims over Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, 
Douai, La Bassée, Roulers, and so forth, simply 
keeping an eye on things. 

Simultaneously the German anti-aircraft guns— 
commonly and generally known as “ Archibald ’— 
increased and multiplied exceedingly, and at the 
same time learned to shoot a great deal too well. 
Apparently the modern Archibald is a kind of semi- 
automatic gun which fires three shells almost at the 
same moment. 

One of his nasty tricks is to fire three kinds of 
shell giving off black, red, and white smoke respec- 
tively, apparently each with the fuse set for a different 
height, so that the gunners can tell from the colour 
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of the one which bursts nearest to the machine 
somewhere about the proper range. Also he has a 
way, in the winter when clouds are low and the poor 
aviator has to come down through them to see 
want he wants to see, of bursting shells into the 
clouds till he gets just the right height to burst 
below them, and then he waits with his range marked 
till the victim appears, whereupon he lets the said 
victim have the full benefit of his experiments. 

That is why, although remarkably few of our 
aeroplanes have been absolutely smashed by German 
shells—I cannot recall one for certain in the first 
twelve months of war—it is quite unusual for a 
machine to come back without bullet holes some- 
where about it. 


BRAVERY 


One of our bravest men and most efficient 
officers in the R.F.C. defined air scouting under the 
conditions which held the armies in Flanders as 
consisting of “‘ hours of idleness punctuated by 
moments of intense fear.” His meaning was that 
there was none of the rush and movement of working 
with an advancing or even a retreating army, which 
keeps every one busy either moving to a new landing 
ground or improving the old one. It is simply a 
matter of killing time for hours waiting to get out 
on reconnaissance, then succeeds an hour or two 
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hours of the weary round over the enemy’s line, with 
moments when Archibald’s attentions become so 
pressing that the aviators are simply and honestly 
frightened. 

Kindly recollect that the man who does not 
know what fear is, or who does not mind being killed, 
or who would rather like to be killed, and who then 
goes into danger, is not a brave man. He is merely 
a freak. 

Bravery consists essentially in doing something 
in spite of being afraid of it. Bear this in mind 
when thinking of all brave men, and especially of 
aviators, for the man who takes to flying is the man 
with an imagination, and any man possessing an 
imagination must be afraid, for he can imagine all 
sorts of nasty things, all the graduations of a smash, 
the sensation of a bullet hitting him, the paralysing 
effect of the blow, the awful feeling that he cannot 
control the machine, the rush downwards as the 
machine dives without his guiding hand, the thud- 
ding-crash as it hits the ground—he has probably 
heard it himself when others have been killed in 
time of peace—and the grisly mess that was once 
himself. 

Such reflections are not healthy when one is all 
alone in the air, and it takes a pretty brave man to 
face them day after day. 

As one pilot said to me some time ago, ‘‘ One 
feels all right when there is anything doing, like a 
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scrap with a Bosche, or when one is dropping bombs, 
or even taking photographs ; but when it is just a 
case of sitting still and being Archied it does get a 
trifle trying. When one gets colder and colder, and 
one’s fingers freeze to the stick (he meant the control 
lever) and an Archie bursts quite close and makes the 
machine kick about, one feels so lonely and unpopular 
that one just wants to burst into tears.” 

“* After all,” he went on, “in a trench the 
Bosches are firing at anybody and everybody, but 
when one is in the air they seem to have such a 
beastly personal animosity against one. I know 
now what the bull’s-eye of a target feels like. One 
sees the bullets zipping through the wings and bits 
of fabric and wood flying, and finds oneself auto- 
matically registering inners and outers, and wonder- 
ing when they'll find the bull—and that’s me, please!”’ 

He did not regard himself as a particularly 
brave person, and nobody looked on him as any 
special kind of hero, and he did his reconnaissance 
day after day, like lots of others of his kind, but 
personally I cannot help feeling that this cool cal- 
culating courage needs a bit more nerve than that 
of the man who goes bald-headed into a mélée on 
horseback or afoot. 

, As I have said elsewhere, hero-worship is bad for 
the hero, and the best class of man hates it whether 
he or his friends are the objects thereof. He would 
much rather hear a brother officer, or some one who 
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knows the work he has to do, say of him, “‘ So-and- 
so’s a top-hole chap, and that was rather a good 
piece of work of his,’ than have his photograph in 
all the illustrated papers and be hailed as a popular 
hero wherever he appears in public. 

So let it go at that. We won’t glorify the R.F.C., 
but perhaps they will permit me to wind up by saying 
that one who knows what their job is, and who 
knows just the troubles they have had, what with 
shortage of machines and the curious ideas of people 
in authority, and so forth, begs to submit that they 
haven't done their job half badly. 


THE END 
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